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FOREWORD 

Ji  OLICEMEN  receive  small  pay  and  few  commendations  for  their 
invaluable  contributions  to  our  social  order;  they  travel  their  beats 
day  and  night,  regardless  of  weather  conditions;  their  hours  of 
employment  are  shifted  from  month  to  month,  thus  hampering 
comfortable  enjoyment  of  family  life;  and  they  are  exposed  to 
more  hazards  to  life  and  health  than  are  persons  engaged  in  most 
other  public  services.  Less  than  two  hundred  thousand  peace 
officers  hold  an  estimated  six  million  criminals  in  check,  and  re- 
duce to  an  appreciable  extent  unlawful  attacks  upon  law-abiding 
citizens;  they  preserve  the  peace  in  industrial  disputes,  race  riots 
and  disasters;  they  regulate  the  flow  of  traffic,  eliminate  the 
accident-prone  driver  and  keep  down  the  death  and  injury  rate 
on  the  streets  and  highways;  they  are  compelled  to  enforce  un- 
popular laws;  and  they  play  a  more  important  part  than  is  generally 
known  in  preventing  problem  children  from  becoming  habitual 
offenders. 

In  spite  of  their  magnificent  efforts,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
people  they  serve  so  faithfully  and  efficiently  often  appear  un- 
grateful, hypercritical  and,  not  infrequently,  seem  to  place  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  of  their  police  officers  which  prevent  them  from 
discharging  their  obligations  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

In  fact,  many  people  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  police  either 
as  informers,  complainants,  witnesses  or  jurors.  Newspapers  fre- 
quently ridicule  their  best  efforts,  preachers  denounce  them  and 
the  movies,  radio  and  television  occasionally  portray  them  as 
dishonest  incompetents.  Therefore,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire: 
Why  are  policemen  held  in  such  low  esteem?  What  have  policemen 
done  or  left  undone  which  has  produced  such  unfavorable  public 
attitudes?  And,  finally,  what  can  policemen  do  to  win  the  sup- 
port and  respect  of  the  citizens  they  serve? 

In  this  notable  contribution  to  police  management,  the  author 
focuses  the  statistical  spotlight  on  relations  that  presently  exist 
between  the  public  and  police,  and  in  so  doing  illuminates  the 
factors  that  have  produced  present  public  attitudes,  toward  the 
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police.  In  a  scholarly  manner,  the  author  has  also  outlined  the 
methods  by  which  police  chiefs  may  institute  similar  inquiries  and 
obtain  authentic  information  concerning  the  standing  of  their 
department  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people  they  serve. 
Finally,  very  practical  suggestions  are  submitted  by  the  author  for 
the  consideration  of  policemen  and  police  executives  which,  if 
followed,  will  definitely  improve  police  public  relations  and  help 
win  for  the  police  the  public  esteem  and  support  they  must  have 
to  adequately  and  efficiently  perform  their  assigned  functions. 

Berkeley,  California  AUGUST  VOLLMER 


PREFACE 

JL  HE  IMPORTANCE  of  public  support  in  the  enforcement  of  law 
and  order  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Policemen  represent  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  public  which  they  serve,  and  can  never  ade- 
quately discharge  their  obligations  to  protect  life  and  property  un- 
less they  are  reinforced  by  the  "good  will"  and  cooperation  of 
the  public. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  citizen  and  the  policeman  under- 
stand and  appreciate  each  other's  problems  and  viewpoints.  The 
citizen  has  definite  obligations  in  this  matter.  He  must  realize 
that  his  security  and  welfare  are,  to  a  large  measure,  dependent 
upon  the  maintenance  of  an  orderly  society  which,  in  turn,  is 
dependent  upon  the  efficiency  and  prestige  of  the  police. 

The  policeman,  on  his  part,  must  always  remember  that  law 
enforcement  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  but  is,  rather,  a  means  to  an 
end— and  that  end  is  the  maintenance  of  an  orderly  society. 

During  the  past  100  years  the  police  have  made  great  strides  along 
the  road  toward  professionalization.  As  in  other  fields,  however,  the 
greatest  advances  have  been  those  which  deal  with  scientific  tech- 
niques and  equipment.  The  social  problems  in  policing  have  not 
received  their  fair  share  of  attention. 

The  present  manuscript  is  an  effort  to  add  to  the  available 
knowledge  in  one  segment  of  this  sociological  aspect  of  policing; 
namely,  the  nature,  intensity,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  causes  of 
public  attitudes  toward  the  police— commonly  called  "Police  Pub- 
lic Relations." 

G.  D.  G. 
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Chapter  I 

THE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PROBLEM 
OF  THE  POLICE 

THE  PROBLEM 

Police  Departments  have  a  serious  public  relations 
problem  to  face;  and  upon  its  correct  solution,  their  eventual 
success  or  failure  will  depend.  Despite  this  situation,  very  few 
departments  have  done  much  about  the  problem— and  even  these 
few  have  proceeded  with  very  little  factual  information  about 
attitudes  of  people  upon  which  to  build  an  adequate  public  rela- 
tions program.1 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

ADVERSE  BELIEFS  CONCERNING  POLICE:  No  matter  how  well  a 
police  department  is  organized,  or  how  efficient  and  honest  its  ad- 
ministration, it  is  judged  by  individual  citizens  and,  consequently, 
by  the  nature  of  its  public  contacts.  People  believe  the  old  adage 
that  "By  their  fruits,  ye  shall  know  them."2  Police  contacts  are 
usually  made  under  difficult  circumstances,  for  there  are  many 
adverse  beliefs  concerning  police  which  exist  in  varying  strength 
throughout  the  land.  Among  these  are  the  frequently  found  con- 
victions that  policemen  are  uneducated  and  of  low  mentality;  that 
they  are  selected  for  physical  strength  and  courage  alone;  that  they 
are  of  doubtful  honesty  and  integrity;  that  they  are  engaged  in  a 
continuous  offensive  against  society;  that  they  are  often  rude  and 
domineering;  that  they  get  angry  easily,  and  assume  a  "smart- 
alec"  attitude  more  easily;  that  they  resort  to  the  illegal  "third 
degree";  and  that  the  only  way  to  be  safe  from  this  tyranny  is 
to  have  wealth  or  "pull." 

Not  all  of  these  indictments  can  be  fairly  charged  to  any  one 

1  Allen,  Eric   W.:    The   Public   Relations  Problem  of  the  Police.   The   Common- 
wealth Review,  21:212,  November,  1939. 

2  Courtesy.  F.B.I.  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin,  #.'33,  November  i,  1939. 
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police  department;  but,  unfortunately,  at  various  times  and  places 
each  has  been  successfully  proved.  Today's  policemen  have  in- 
herited the  reputation  of  their  predecessors— and  the  police  "past" 
has  been  rather  inglorious.  The  iniquity  of  the  fathers  is  visited 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations.  Also, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  police  organizations  have  made  rapid 
strides  and  are  on  the  verge  of  professionalization,  current  stand- 
ards in  others  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

NON-CRIMINAL  POLICE  CONTACTS:  In  the  early  days  of  police 
departments,  the  "good"  citizens  of  the  community  felt  a  sincere 
alliance  with  the  police  against  thieves  and  outlaws  who  preyed 
upon  them.  Today,  in  an  urban  community,  the  citizens  too 
often  have  no  such  feeling  of  alliance.  Police  work  is  no  longer 
concerned  primarily  with  a  small  outlaw-group.  Modern  police 
departments  have  become  large,  complex  organizations  whose 
many  new  duties  require  intimate  day-to-day  contacts  with  all 
citizens.  The  greatest  number  of  police  contacts  today  is  not  with 
the  criminal  element  of  society,  but  rather  with  the  "good"  citizens 
of  a  community.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of 
all  police  business  is  not  of  a  strictly  criminal  nature .3 

Extensive  use  of  the  automobile  has  made  necessary  an  increas- 
ing number  of  restrictions  upon  the  driving  public,  and  the  old 
division  of  the  community  into  law-breakers  and  law-observers  has 
thus  been  destroyed.  Today,  everyone  is  a  law-breaker— and  many 
are  deliberate  offenders.  Fines  and  other  penalties  for  traffic-law 
violations  often  leave  the  violator  far  from  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  such  action. 

As  long  as  policemen  confined  their  activities  to  repression,  de- 
tection, and  investigation  of  offenses  which  were  common-law 
crimes,  they  won  a  great  measure  of  popular  support.  However,  as 
the  police  have  become  over-burdened  with  duties  outside  the 
sphere  of  what  people  usually  consider  criminal  law  enforcement, 
public  support  has  weakened.  These  additional  duties  are  often 
of  a  minor  regulatory  nature,  rarely  produce  impressive  social 
benefits,  and  often  prove  irritating  to  the  feelings  of  people  who 
believe  they  have  a  right  to  do  as  they  please.  Restrictions  and 

3Pickert,  Heinrich  A.:   Your  Security.  Detroit  Police  Department,  Detroit,  p.  6. 
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FIGURE  i.  DUTIES  OF  A  MINOR  REGULATORY  NATURE 

complexities  of  law  easily  fall  into  disrepute;  and  the  police,  upon 
whom  the  administration  of  law  falls,  are  faced  with  the  disagree- 
able task  of  imposing  laws  upon  an  often  uncooperative  and 
resentful  public. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  single  instance  of  police  action  has  ever 
been  completely  satisfactory  to  everyone  concerned;  for  no  matter 
how  efficient  or  brilliant  the  example  of  police  work  may  be,  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  viewed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  thwarted  or 
apprehended  offender  or  his  family  or  friends.4 

Defiance  of  law  and  authority  is  not  alone  an  individual  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  practiced  by  groups  as  well.  The  individual,  whose 
activities  the  policeman  may  be  required  to  restrict,  is  often  a 

4  Massen,  John  B.:  Selling  Police  Work  to  the  Public.  Public  Management,  23:135, 
Chicago,  May,  1941. 
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symbol  of  a  racial,  social,  religious,  or  economic  group.  To  become 
involved  with  such  an  individual  is  to  invite  the  resentment  of 
the  entire  group;  and  it  is  extremely  easy  to  become  involved 
for  most  members  of  minority  groups  are  sensitive  and  defensive. 
As  a  rule,  any  efforts  of  the  police  to  control  actions  of  citizens 
meet  with  resistance.  The  American  Citizen  is  a  rugged  indi- 
vidualist, and  strongly  resists  any  effort  to  control  his  "freedom." 
This  American  individualism,  and  revolt  against  authority,  is 
traditional. 

No  other  form  of  public  service  is  more  likely  to  cause  ill-feeling 
among  the  public  it  serves  than  is  the  agency  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce  laws  and  restrict  the  citizen's  activities  and  control  his  con- 
duct. Actually,  it  is  the  governmental  agency  which  restricts  the 
activities  of  its  citizens;  but,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned, 
the  government  is  an  abstraction.  He  regards  its  symbol— the 
policeman— as  the  cause  of  his  troubles;  and  his  resentment  is 
reserved  for  the  officer,  and  no  one  else. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DAILY  CONTACTS:  Despite  the  difficulties  in- 
volved, every  effort  must  be  made  to  create  as  many  favorable 
contacts  as  possible  between  the  police  and  the  public  because  the 
constantly-accumulating  effect,  created  by  these  thousands  of  man- 
to-man  contacts,  determines  the  degree  of  public  acceptance  or  the 
state  of  police  public  relations.  Good  public  relations  involves  far 
more  than  mere  saying— it  involves  doing.  It  is  the  common  police- 
man out  on  his  beat,  the  police  officer  in  a  radio  car  or  on  a  motor- 
cycle, and  the  desk  officer  or  jailer  in  the  station  who  make  friends 
or  enemies  for  the  department.  Though  there  are  other  influences 
involved,  the  police  themselves  are  the  most  important  factor  in 
determining  public  attitudes.  By  building  the  proper  relationships 
and  attitudes  between  the  police  and  the  public,  a  high  degree  of 
acceptance  will  result  and  other  media  affecting  public  relations, 
such  as  the  press,  radio,  moving  pictures  and  fiction  writers,  will  be 
forced  to  "get  on  the  band  wagon"  and  do  their  share  toward  im- 
proving relations  between  the  police  and  the  public.  The  policies 
of  these  media  are  determined  by  what  the  public  wants  and,  con- 
sequently, by  beliefs  and  attitudes  of  the  public  itself. 

RESULTS  OF  POOR  PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  If  the  public  relations 
of  the  police  are  not  what  they  should  be,  unjust  charges  will  be 
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FIGURE  2.  IMPORTANCE  OF  PROPERLY  HANDLING  PERSONAL  CONTACTS 

made  against  them,  progressive  programs  will  be  impossible,  and 
the  police  will  find  themselves  in  a  position  where  they  are  fearful 
of  doing  anything  constructive  or  progressive  because  of  antici- 
pated resistance  by  the  public.  If  unfair  criticisms  are  made,  it 
will  be  because  of  an  improper  state  of  mind  and  lack  of  proper 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public.  There  are  many  distinct  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  maintaining  a  spirit  of  free  cooperation 
with  the  public.  When  such  cooperation  exists,  police  morale  will 
be  improved,  which,  in  turn,  will  lead  to  increased  police  effort 
and  improved  police  service.  Difficult  programs,  which  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  to  undertake,  then  become  possible.  A 
general  increase  in  police  efficiency  will  result  in  still  greater  appre- 
ciation of  police,  creating  a  desire  on  the  part  of  citizens  to  observe 
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laws,  comply  with  regulations,  and  assist  the  police  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  functions. 

Without  such  assistance,  arrests  become  difficult,  and  convictions 
almost  impossible.  Without  it,  the  police  are  held  up  to  ridicule, 
criticism,  and  censure  at  every  move.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  public  overlooks  no  opportunity  to  make  the  task  of  the  police- 
man more  difficult  and  his  working  conditions  more  disagreeable. 
Legislatures  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  segments  of  the  public, 
and  reflect  its  attitudes  and  beliefs.  Legislatures  can  embarrass  the 
police  by  passing  ill-advised  laws,  and  by  refusing  to  pass  laws 
advocated  by  law-enforcement  agencies.  In  the  court  room  the  most 
carefully  prepared  cases  may  fail  because  the  testimonies  of  police- 
men are  ignored,  or  greatly  discounted,  by  jurymen.  Juries  are, 
after  all,  only  small  parts  of  the  public-at-large.  and  they  naturally 
reflect  current  attitudes  and  prejudices.  Under  such  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, salaries  are  likely  to  be  reduced  rather  than  increased: 
days  off,  vacations,  pensions,  sick  reliefs,  and  other  benefits  pos- 
sessed by  the  police  may  be  lost  either  through  actual  demand  by 
the  public  or  by  the  administration  itself,  which  may  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  departmental  strength  by  these  means  in  view  of 
the  charges  of  inefficiency  hurled  by  a  dissatisfied  citizenry.5 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  STUDY 

If,  then,  police  public  relations  or  contacts  are  made  under 
such  difficult  circumstances,  and  are  so  extremely  important  to  the 
successful  operation  of  a  police  department,  it  would  seem  only 
logical  that  procedures  should  be  devised  to  measure  the  status  of 
public  relations  at  any  particular  time;  and  to  determine  which 
police  techniques,  actions,  and  attitudes  are  approved— and  which 
are  not. 

NEED  FOR  SOUND  FACTUAL  DATA:  Before  an  intelligent  effort 
can  be  made  to  improve  police  contacts  with  the  public  and,  con- 
sequently, the  citizens'  attitudes  toward  the  police,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  these  attitudes  must  be  known.  Although  many  intelli- 
gent estimates  have  been  made  by  police  administrators,  and 

5  The  Police  and  the  Public.  Municipal  Police  Administration.  Chicago,  The  In- 
ternational City  Managers  Association,   1943,  p.  487. 
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others,  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  public  attitudes,  very 
little  of  a  scientific  nature  has  been  undertaken.  This  present  study 
was  designed  to  create  a  device  for  measuring  public  attitudes  to- 
ward the  police;  and  to  utilize  this  device  to  measure  the  attitudes 
of  local  residents  toward  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  MATERIAL:  The  present  chapter  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  Chapter  II,  in  which  will  be  discussed  previous  attitude 
surveys  in  the  police  and  related  fields;  Chapter  III,  detailing  the 
research  methods  and  sources  of  data;  Chapter  IV,  evaluating  re- 
spondents' replies  by  the  biological  factors  of  age  and  sex;  Chapter 
VI,  considering  the  responses  according  to  the  sociological  factors 
of  nationality,  marital  status,  education,  and  length  of  residence; 
Chapter  VII,  pointing  out  the  effects  of  occupation  upon  the 
citizens'  attitudes,  and  Chapter  VIII,  summarizing  the  entire  re- 
search project. 

The  bibliography  contains,  in  addition  to  the  works  used  in 
the  preparation  of  this  manuscript,  references  to  books,  articles, 
and  pamphlets  pertaining  to  the  field  of  police  public  relations. 
The  bibliography  is  incomplete;  but  in  a  field  in  which  the 
literature  is  so  meager,  it  should  prove  of  substantial  value  to  stu- 
dents and  administrators. 


Chapter  II 
PREVIOUS  ATTITUDE  SURVEYS 

ORIGINS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLLS 

LTHOUGH  preceded  many  years  by  market  and  consumer  sur- 
veys, the  origins  of  public  opinion  polls  go  back  to  the  first  part  of 
the  Twentieth  Century.  The  first  polls  were  conducted  by  news- 
papers, confined  to  a  local  area,  and  frequently  biased.  The  Farm 
Journal  was  probably  the  pioneer  of  opinion  polls  on  a  national 
scale,  starting  in  1912.  This  was  followed  by  the  Literary  Digest 
Polls— which  proved  very  wrong  in  the  1936  elections.  Three  poll- 
taking  organizations  came  into  existence  about  this  time,  founded 
by  research  men  with  experience  in  sampling  methods.  These 
organizations  were  headed  by  Elmo  Roper,  Archibald  Crosley,  and 
George  Gallup. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Roper's  technique  is  the  use 
of  attitude  scales.  Under  this  technique,  the  person  being  inter- 
viewed is  given  four  or  more  statements,  and  asked  to  indicate 
which  most  nearly  represents  his  opinion  or  attitude. 

Although  Gallup  has  become  the  universally-accepted  symbol 
for  the  public  opinion  polls,  his  was  neither  the  first  of  the  modern 
polls  nor  the  most  accurate.  Gallup  owes  his  eminence  in  the 
public's  eye  to  his  journalistic  presentation  of  the  results.  To 
achieve  public  acceptance  of  his  results,  he  emphasizes  simplicity 
by  using  questions  which  require  simple  "Yes"  or  "No"  answers. 

Crosley  has  generally  held  that  exact  measurement  is  secondary 
to  prediction,  or  the  decisions  and  actions  to  be  taken  as  a  result 
of  the  research.  He,  therefore,  considers  many  factors  other  than 
attitudes.1 

CRITICISMS  OF  POLLS  AND  POLLSTERS 

Claims  made,  and  methods  employed,  by  the  takers  of  polls  and 
attitude  surveys,  have  been  criticized  by  many  persons;  but,  prob- 

1  Blankenship,  Albert.  B.:  How  to  Conduct  Consumer  and  Opinion  Research.  New 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1946,  p.  289. 
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ably,  most  vehemently  and  thoroughly  by  Lindsay  Rogers2  in  The 
Pollsters.  In  this  book  he  advances  the  following  arguments: 

1.  Public  opinion  is  not  the  sum  of  answers  that  people  are 
willing  to  give  to  strangers. 

2.  The  intensity  of  the  "Yeas"  and  "Nays"  cannot  be  measured. 

3.  Opinion,  like  beauty,  cannot  be  measured. 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  frame  unbiased  and  unambiguous  ques- 
tions. 

5.  The  often  large  percentage  who  have   no   opinion   is  fre- 
quently ignored  in  reporting  the  results. 

Most  of  these  arguments  can  be  disposed  of  by  pointing  out 
that— as  imperfect  as  the  techniques  are,  they  are  better  than  no 
techniques;  they  serve  a  useful  purpose;  and,  in  most  cases,  are 
sufficiently  reliable.  In  the  present  study  the  objections  are  further 
overcome  by  the  techniques  described  in  Chapter  III. 

PARRATT'S  CONTRIBUTION 

Efforts  were  made,  utilizing  the  so-called  "Thurstone  Method," 
by  Herman  C.  Beyle  and  Spencer  D.  Parratt,3  in  1933,  to  deter- 
mine what  citizens  think  of  the  third  degree;  and  by  Spencer  D. 
Parratt,4  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Syracuse  University,  in 
1937,  to  determine  what  citizens  think  about  police  behavior. 

This  type  of  attitude  scale  consists  of  a  number  of  statements 
intended  to  reveal  the  presence  of  the  attitude  in  question  in  vary- 
ing degrees.  Statements  are  selected  which  indicate  a  range  from 
extreme  preference  to  extreme  rejection  on  the  specific  matter  in 
question.  The  arrangement  of  these  questions  so  that  numerical 
values  can  be  attached  to  them  then  becomes  the  principal  prob- 
lem. This  is  done  by  submitting  them  to  a  jury  which  ranks  them 
in  order.  The  value  of  each  item,  or  statement,  is  the  central 
tendency  of  the  jury  ratings.  Since  there  is  rarely  complete  agree- 
ment as  to  the  significance  of  each  statement,  the  value  of  each  is 

2  Rogers,  Lindsay:   The  Pollsters.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1949,  239  pp. 

3  Beyle,  Herman  C.  and  Parratt,  Spencer  D.:  Measuring  the  Severity  of  the  Third 
Degree.   The  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  24:485,  July- August,  1933. 

4  Parratt,   Spencer   D.:    A   Scale   to   Measure   Effectiveness   of  Police   Functioning. 
Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  2^.739-56,  January-February,  1938. 
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somewhat  ambiguous,  and  the  ambiguity  of  the  statement  is 
measured  by  the  dispersion  of  the  ratings.  The  statements  selected 
are  arranged  in  a  linear  order  to  make  up  the  scale.  A  person's 
attitude  toward  the  topic  in  question— all  the  way  from  a  high  posi- 
tive to  a  high  negative— is  determined  and  given  a  numerical 
rating  as  a  result  of  his  checking  the  scale  statements  which  are 
acceptable  and  unacceptable  to  him. 

Professor  Parratt,  in  his  work,  first  questioned  45  citizens  con- 
cerning their  attitudes  toward  police  in  general.  As  a  result  of  this 
first  questioning,  two  things  became  apparent:  First,  there  were 
such  differences  of  attitudes  toward  the  police  in  various  govern- 
mental levels  that.,  to  obtain  an  accurate  picture.,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  confine  such  a  survey  to  one  particular  level  or  jurisdiction; 
and  second,  attitudes  toward  the  police  should  be  broken  down 
into  attitudes  toward  police  activities  and  traits. 

The  seven  questions  asked  of  the  second  group,  therefore,  were 
as  follows:  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  -  -  Police  Force 

as  to— 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  men  composing  the  Force? 

2.  Their  dealings  with  minorities? 

3.  Their  dealings  with  suspicious  criminals  and  witnesses? 

4.  Their  efficiency  or  skill  in  preventing  or  suppressing  crime? 

5.  Their  success  in  suppressing,  or  their  toleration  of,  vice? 

6.  Their  influence  of,  or  freedom  from,  politics? 

7.  Their  methods  of  dealing  with  the  public  and  with  the  press? 
The  next  step  was  to  analyze  the  responses  of  97  citizens,  to  the 

above  questions,  for  common  patterns.  Whenever  responses  ap- 
peared to  have  re-occurred  three  or  more  times,  a  summary  state- 
ment was  written  as  near  to  the  typical  response  as  seemed  prac- 
ticable. From  this  analysis,  473  statements  were  developed  and 
were  presented  to  21  graduate  students  in  political  science  and 
public  administration,  who  checked  them  for  ambiguous  state- 
ments and  unnecessary  duplications.  From  this  list,  342  wrere  re- 
tained. The  next  step  involved  the  placing  of  these  342  statements 
into  11,  equally-appearing  intervals,  with  the  hypothetical  neutral 
position  at  the  middle  point.  From  these  statements,  as  distributed 
on  the  scale,  126  were  selected  so  as  to  provide  contrast  statements, 
insofar  as  possible,  in  every  classification  or  characteristic  de- 
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FIGURE  4.  COMPLAINT  BOARD,  Los  ANGELES  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Here  telephone  messages  are  received  and  relayed,  if  indicated,  via  an  endless  belt, 
to  the  "Mike  Room"  for  transmission  to  police  "Radio  Cars."  In  an  emergency,  the 
telephone  call  can  be  switched  directly  to  the  "Mike  Room." 

scribed.  This  scale,  which  included  an  approximately  equal  num- 
ber of  statements  evaluated  as  contributing  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  police  and  statements  rated  as  hindrances,  was  then  ready 
for  use  in  measuring  the  level  of  public  acceptance  of  a  given 
police  department. 

POLICE  AND  ANTI-LYNCH  LEGISLATION 

In  January,  1938,  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
conducted  a  poll  on  specific  provisions  of  the  Wagner- Van  Nuys 
Bill,  which  proposed  to  make  lynching  a  Federal  crime.5  The  re- 
sults of  this  sampling  referendum  showed  that  the  Country  en- 
dorsed the  bill  which  would  give  the  Federal  Government  power 
to: 


B  America  Speaks    (A  News  release).  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1938. 
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1.  Fine  and  imprison  local  policemen  who  were  negligent  in 
protecting  a  prisoner  from  a  lynch  mob. 

2.  Make  counties  in  which  a  lynching  occurred  pay  a  fine  up 
to  $10,000  to  the  victim  or  his  family. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  a  majority— 53  per  cent— voted  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  The  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  East  Central, 
and  West  Central  Sections  all  returned  majorities  for  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  comments  received  from  the  voters  in  the  survey  clearly 
indicated  that  it  was  the  second  part  of  the  Wagner-Van  Nuys 
Bill  which  most  offended  the  public.  The  majority  of  those  who 
opposed  the  bill  were  against  a  Federal  fine  on  a  county  in  which 
a  lynching  is  perpetrated.  Most  comments,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  favorable  to  the  first  part  of  the  bill;  that  is,  the  section 
which  sought  to  give  the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  punish 
local  policemen  who  were  negligent  in  protecting  a  prisoner  from 
a  lynching  mob.  As  a  justification  for  this  belief,  a  number  of 
voters  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Government  is  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  which  guarantees  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life  without  due  process  of  law. 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  TRAFFIC 

Although  very  few  efforts  have  been  made  to  determine  citizens' 
attitudes  toward  policemen,  several  studies  have  been  undertaken 
to  learn  the  public's  attitudes  toward  specific  phases  of  law  en- 
forcement. Among  these  is  a  public  opinion  survey  on  traffic  prob- 
lems made  by  John  B.  Massen,6  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  in  1940.  He 
was  assisted  by  a  technical  staff  of  market  research  analysts  and 
students  from  Northwestern  University's  political  science  and 
sociology  classes.  The  research  technique  was  not  reported  other 
than  the  fact  that  two  questionnaires  were  submitted  to  separate 
groups  of  three  hundred  persons,  carefully  selected  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  cross-section  of  the  population,  in  order  to  measure  public 
opinion  toward  the  police  department  in  the  traffic  court.  Results 
of  the  first  questionnaire  showed  concealed  enforcement— that  is, 

6  Massen,  John  B.:  Selling  Police  Work  to  the  Public.  Public  Management,  25:135- 
38,  May,  1941. 
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FIGURE  5.  SITTING  IN 

Citizens  are  not  so  apt  to  object  when  the  officer  is  in  the  open.  They  do  strongly 
object  to  concealed  enforcement;  that  is,  where  the  officer  is  not  clearly  visible. 

officers  watching  from  a  concealed  or  partially  hidden  location— 
to  be  unpopular.  In  the  second  questionnaire,  with  which  was 
furnished  information  as  to  the  reason  for  the  concealed  enforce- 
ment, three  out  of  four  persons  felt  it  to  be  justified— thus  indicat- 
ing that  an  educational  campaign  would  be  fairly  successful  in 
securing  wider  acceptance  of  this  policy.  Other  subjects  covered 
by  the  surveys  were:  Booking  Violators  at  Police  Stations,  Punish- 
ment of  First  Offenders,  Punishment  of  Drunken  Drivers,  and 
Courtesy  of  Officers. 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Although  not  directly  in  the  police  field,  a  survey  was  conducted, 
in  1940,  by  Robert  S.  Avery,7  Northwestern  University,  as  to  the 
attitudes  of  residents  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  toward  the  activities  of 


7  Avery,  Robert  S.:  Civil  Service  and  Citizen  Opinion.  National  Municipal  Review, 
XXX.-412-27,  July,  1941. 
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their  Civil  Service  Commission.  As  many  police  departments  come 
under  Civil  Service  regulations,  this  survey  is  considered  perti- 
nent. The  objectives  of  the  survey  were  three  in  number: 

1.  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  people  of  Evanston  were 
in  favor  of  Civil  Service  for  City  employees,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  were  well  enough  informed  about  Civil 
Service  to  be  able  to  express  intelligent  opinions  concern- 
ing it. 

2.  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  public  believed  that  City 
government  was  likely  to  be  more  honest  and  more  efficient 
if  its  employees  were  placed  under  Civil  Service. 

3.  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  public  was  informed 
about  the  actual  work  of  the  Evanston  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  whether  reaction  to  its  work  was  favorable  or 
unfavorable. 

TECHNIQUES  EMPLOYED:  The  sampling  technique  used  to  arrive 
at  a  representative  cross-section  of  the  City  was  similar  to  that 
employed  by  Dr.  George  Gallup  in  his  public  opinion  polls.  The 
sample  was  set  up,  proportionally,  according  to  six  factors:  Age, 
Sex,  Political  Affiliation,  Economic  Status,  Race,  and  Population 
by  Voting  Precincts. 

Several  questionnaires  were  drawn  up,  and  discussed  before  a 
graduate  seminar  in  public  administration,  before  one  was  finally 
decided  upon  for  use  in  this  survey.  Even  then,  the  one  selected 
was  given  a  pre-sampling  test  in  order  to  eliminate  flaws  in  phrase- 
ology, etc.,  that  might  make  interpretation  difficult.  The  personal- 
interview  technique  was  employed,  in  preference  to  a  question- 
naire sent  out  by  mail,  as  a  further  precaution  to  insure  that  men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  would  be  represented  in  the  sample. 
The  following  questions  were  asked: 

1.  Do  you  think  that  Civil  Service  for  city  employees  is  a  good 
thing? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  all  employees  of  the  City  of  Evanston 
should  be  under  Civil  Service? 

3.  In  this  question,  all  classes  of  employees  engaged  by  the  City 
were  listed  and   the  respondents  permitted  to  state  which 
they  thought  should  be  classified  under  Civil  Service. 
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4.  Does  Civil  Service  insure  honesty  in  City  government;  or 
does  corrupt  politics,  working  behind  the  scenes,  overshadow 
all  efforts  toward  honest  administration? 

5.  In  general,  are  you  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  the  work  being 
done  by  the  Evanston  Civil  Service  Commission? 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS:  The  general  conclusions  reached  in 
this  survey  are:  that  Civil  Service  is  understood,  primarily,  as  a 
theoretical  concept  relating  to  efficiency  in  government,  as  con- 
trasted with  administration  based  upon  the  spoils  or  patronage 
system;  and  beyond  this  point  the  public  knows  very  little.  When 
pinned  down  to  phrases  concerning  the  facts  and  operation  of 
Civil  Service  in  their  own  city  government,  the  public  acknowl- 
edged its  lack  of  information  necessary  to  form  an  opinion.  Appar- 
ently., the  principles  of  Civil  Service.,  based  upon  a  merit  system, 
have  not  been  brought  sufficiently  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Avery  feels  that  it  is  discouraging  to  discover  that,  in  a  City 
such  as  Evanston,  the  general  public  knows  so  little  about  the 
work  of  its  own  Civil  Service  Commission.  He  feels  that  it  is  the 
task  of  Civil  Service  to  continue  to  educate  the  public  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Civil  Service  Administration,  and  that  there 
must  be  far  greater  emphasis  placed  upon  this  factor,  in  the  future, 
until  the  public  is  made  alert  and  interested  in  the  problem.  Then 
—and  only  then— he  feels,  can  the  influence  of  the  public  be  made 
the  wholesome  and  vitalizing  force  it  should  be. 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

Between  August  22,  1945,  and  September  5,  1945,  the  Opinion 
Research  Corporation  conducted,  for  the  National  Safety  Council, 
a  Public  Opinion  Survey  based  on  a  national  sample  of  2917  per- 
sonal interviews  with  persons  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  older.8 

TECHNIQUES  EMPLOYED:  A  representative  cross-section  of  the 
Nation's  population  was  selected.  Interviewing  was  done  in  all  of 
the  forty-eight  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Representatives 
included  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  urban  and  rural  resi- 
dents, drivers  and  non-drivers,  etc.,  in  about  the  same  proportion 

8  The  Public's  Attitude  on  Traffic  Safety.  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Opinion  Research 
Corporation,  1946,  79  pp. 
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that  they  occur  in  the  Nation's  population,  with  the  exception 
of  occupation.  The  sample  included  a  somewhat  higher  proportion 
of  white-collar  workers  than  occurs  in  the  national  population, 
and  a  correspondingly  lower  proportion  of  skilled  workers. 

In  order  to  bring  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  sample 
into  line  with  the  total  population,  the  sample  was  weighted.  This 
was  done  by  duplicating  742  punched  cards  of  skilled  workers, 
manual  workers,  and  farmers  and  adding  them  to  the  sample.  This 
weighting  method  gave  a  total  of  3659  tabulating  cards,  and  made 
the  sample  conform  to  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  na- 
tional population. 

The  total  number  of  cases  used  in  the  tables  is  the  "weighted 
total."  Results  of  this  weighting  procedure  are  shown  in  Table  I. 

SURVEY  FINDINGS:  The  findings  of  this  survey  are  of  such  im- 
portance to  law  enforcement  officers  that  they  are  quoted  in  part: 

1.    THE  PUBLIC  IS  ACUTELY   CONSCIOUS  OF  THE  TRAFFIC  ACCIDENT 
PROBLEM   AND    IS   ACTIVELY    INTERESTED   IN    ITS    SOLUTION. 

Therefore,  state  and  local  officials  and  their  organizations, 
as  well  as  private  organizations,  can  make  their  plans  for  the 
future  with  the  assurance  of  a  favorable  public  attitude.  Note 
the  following: 

a.  Ninety-four  people  out  of  every  100  say  that  they  think 
traffic  accidents  are  a  "serious  problem." 

5%  say  they  are  not  serious. 
1%  say  they  "don't  know." 

b.  And   the   public  expects   the  problem   to   become   more 
serious. 

77%  say  they  think  there  will  be  more  traffic  accidents 
in  the  next  year  or  two  than  there  are  now. 
18%   think  there  will  not  be  any  more. 
5%  have   no  opinion. 

In  anticipating  this  increase  in  accidents,  the  public  is 
thinking  mainly  of  the  increased  traveling  and  faster  driv- 
ing resulting  from  the  end  of  gas  rationing  and  the  run- 
down condition  of  cars. 

c.  But  the  people  do  not  take  a  hopeless  view  of  the  traffic 
accident  problem.   Three  out   of  every  five  believe   the 
number  of  traffic  accidents  can  be  reduced. 
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TABLE  I 

STRATIFICATION  OF  THE  SAMPLE,  SHOWING  RELATION 

TO  TOTAL  POPULATION  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

WEIGHTING  IN  TRAFFIC  SURVEY 


Before 
Weighting 

After 
Weighting 

Nation 

Number  of  cases 

2917 

3659 

White-collar  workers 

42% 

33% 

33% 

Skilled  workers 

23 

36 

36 

Manual  workers 

16 

J5 

15 

Farmers 

19 

16 

16 

Sex 

Men 

44% 

45% 

43% 

Women 

56 

55 

57 

Age 

. 

Under   30  years 

>9% 

19% 

23% 

30-44  years 

35 

35 

33 

45  years  and  over 

46 

46 

44 

Income 

Upper  income 

15% 

13% 

16% 

Middle  income 

57 

56 

49 

Lower  income 

28 

31 

35 

Race 

White 

9i% 

9i% 

90% 

Colored 

9 

9 

10 

City  Size 

Farm 

20% 

18% 

20% 

Under  2500 

20 

20 

20 

2500-25,000 

16 

17 

1? 

25,000-100,000 

14 

14 

12 

100,000-500,000 

12 

12 

13 

500,000  and  over 

18 

19 

18 

Section 

New  England 

8% 

8% 

6% 

East 

22 

23 

24 

Midwest 

32 

32 

3i 

South 

26 

25 

28 

Mountain 

3 

3 

3 

Far  West 

9 

9 

8 
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TABLE  II 

ATTITUDE  OF  RESPONDENTS  TOWARD 
TRAFFIC  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Do  you  think  Traffic  Regulations  around  here  ought  to  be  enforced 
MORE  strictly  or  LESS  strictly  than  they  are  now 


Respond- 
ents 

More     About  Same 
Strictly        as  Now 

Less 
Strictly 

Don't 
Know 

Total 

3659 

7i% 

23 

i 

5 

Men 

1669 

7i% 

24 

2 

3 

Women 

1990 

72% 

22 

* 

6 

Under  30  years 

718 

70% 

25 

1 

4 

30-40    years 

1286 

7i% 

24 

1 

4 

45    years    and   over 

i6.55 

i-taG? 
13  /O 

21 

1 

5 

Upper  income 

469 

*•.  O/ 

71  /o 

26 

* 

3 

Middle   income 

2056 

-oO/ 

7^/0 

23 

1 

4 

Lower    income 

H34 

"i  °/ 

/  !  /o 

22 

1 

6 

White 

3332 

71% 

23 

1 

5 

Colored 

327 

76% 

X7 

1 

6 

Under   2500 

1387 

T9°/ 
1*  /O 

24 

* 

4 

2500-100,000 

1141 

69% 

24 

1 

6 

Over    100,000 

1131 

73% 

21 

1 

5 

East 

1134 

66% 

28 

1 

5 

Middle    West 

1171 

72% 

23 

* 

5 

South 

920 

78% 

16 

1 

5 

Far    West 

434 

68% 

26 

1 

5 

White-collar  workers 

1128 

72% 

23 

1 

4 

Skilled  workers 

1236 

7«% 

23 

1 

6 

Manual    workers 

5°4 

72% 

23 

1 

4 

Farmers 

550 

74% 

22 

1 

3 

Driver 

2358 

"-H0/ 
/% 

26 

1 

3 

Nondriver 

1301 

_qO/ 

/3  /o 

18 

1 

8 

Have   had   accident 

1039 

70% 

24 

1 

5 

Have  not  had  accident 

2620 

72% 

22 

1 

5 

Have    been    arrested 

881 

68% 

27 

2 

3 

Have  not  been  arrested 

2778 

73% 

22 

* 

5 

Have  been  "bawled  out 

"736 

7i% 

24 

2 

3 

Have  not  been  "bawled 

out" 

2817 

72% 

23 

* 

5 

*  Less  than  one-half  per  cent. 
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"Do  you  think  the  number  of  traffic  accidents  can  be  cut 

down,  or  will  there  always  be  about  as  many  as  there  are 

now?" 

61%  say  they  can  be  cut  down. 

28%  say  there  will  always  be  as  many. 

8%  say  there  will  be  more. 

3%  say  they  "don't  know." 

2.  THE  PUBLIC  IS  WILLING  TO  GO  A  LONG   WAY  IN  THE  DIRECTION 
OF    ACCIDENT    PREVENTION. 

Evidence  from  the  survey  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
measures  to  decrease  traffic  hazards  will  have  the  support  of 
the  public. 

As  is  shown  in  detail  later  in  this  report  on  question  after 
question  having  to  do  with  traffic  safety,  large  majorities  of 
the  people  vote  in  FAVOR  of  the  things  they  think  will 
help  reduce  accidents. 

3.  IN  THE  PUBLIC'S  THINKING  AT  PRESENT,  THE  BEST  WAY  TO 
PREVENT  ACCIDENTS  is  BY  STRICTER  ENFORCEMENT. 
Over   and  over  again,   throughout  the  survey,   people   say, 
"Enforce  the  regulations,"  "Fine  them,"  and  "Make  them 
obey  the  law." 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  public  disapproves  of  engineer- 
ing and  education  measures.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  shown 
later  in  this  report,  when  asked  to  choose  among  the  three 
methods  the  public  divides  about  evenly. 
But  enforcement  is  in  the  forefront  of  their  thinking  today 
(see  Table  II). 

Witness: 

a.  Seven  out  of  every  10  people  are  in  favor  of  stricter  en- 
forcement of  traffic  regulations.  Only  i  per  cent  think 
regulations  are  too  strictly  enforced  now. 
"Do  you  think  traffic  regulations  around  here  ought  to  be 
enforced  more  strictly  or  less  strictly  than  they  are  now?" 
71%  say  more  strictly  enforced. 

1%  say  less  strictly  enforced. 
23%  say  about  the  same  as  now. 
5%  have  no  opinion. 
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b.  When  asked  what  might  be  done  to  cut  down  accidents 
in  their  own  community,  a  majority  of  the  people  think 

first    Of    STRICTER    ENFORCEMENT. 

29%  say  enforcement  should  be  tightened  up. 
12%  say  police  should  eliminate  reckless  driving. 

7%  say  police  should  clamp  down  on  drunken  driving. 

7%  ask  for  an  increased  police  force. 

5%  say  make  stricter  laws. 
16%  say  reduce  the  speed  limit. 
Only  9%  say  educate  the  public. 
Only  8%  say  improve  roads  and  highways. 
And  8%  suggest  more  stop  signs  and  lights. 
(Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  because  some  people 
gave  more  than  one  answer.) 

c.  When  asked  what  might  be  done  to  curtail  common  an- 
noyances of  the  road,   the  public   suggests  enforcement 
measures. 

22%  say  enforce  the  laws. 

16%  say  increase  the  number  of  fines  and  arrests. 

8%  say  the  police  should  be  more  efficient. 

3%  say    offenders   should    be   reprimanded   for   minor 

offenses. 

8%  say  make  stricter  laws. 
13%  say  educate  the  public. 

d.  Similarly,  enforcement  measures  are  mentioned  more  fre- 
quently than  others  as  a  means  of  preventing  "driver  acci- 
dents." 

18%  say  stricter  enforcement  is  needed. 
13%  say  eliminate  drunken  driving. 

5%  say  cut  down  on  speeding. 

4%  suggest  stricter  penalties  for  careless  driving 

5%  say  reduce  the  speed  limit. 
16%  say  tighten  up  on  driver  requirements. 
11%  suggest  stricter  car  inspection. 
10%  suggest  education  of  the  public. 
27%  say  simply  that  drivers  should  be  more  careful. 
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FIGURE  6A  AND  6B.  UNIFORM  HAND  SIGNALS 

Uniform   hand   signals   increase   efficiency   of   traffic  control 

and  are  greatly  appreciated  by  the  public. 
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4.  NOR  IS  THE  ABOVE  MERE  LIP-SERVICE  TO  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION. 
EVEN    THOSE    WHO    HAVE    BEEN    ARRESTED    OR   GIVEN    A    TRAFFIC 
TICKET   SAY— TWO   TO    ONE— THAT   THEY   FELT    IT   WAS  JUSTIFIED 
AND  THAT  THEY  WERE  MORE  CAREFUL  ABOUT  OBEYING  THE  LAW 
AFTERWARD. 

Almost  one  fourth  of  the  people— 24  per  cent— say  they  have 
been  arrested  or  given  a  traffic  ticket  (including  parking 
tickets)  and  two  thirds  of  these  people— 16  per  cent  of  the 
total  public— say  they  think  it  was  justified.  Similarly,  the 
same  proportion— 16  per  cent— say  they  were  "more  careful 
about  obeying  the  law  afterwards." 

Moreover,  the  24  per  cent  who  have  been  given  a  ticket  vote 
about  the  same  as  the  total  population  for  stricter  enforce- 
ment. 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  these  people  say  traffic  regulations 
should  be  more  strictly  enforced,  as  compared  with  71  per 
cent  of  the  total  public. 

5.  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  POLICE  IN  MAKING  ARRESTS  AND  GIVING 
TRAFFIC  TICKETS  IS  APPROVED  BY  TWO  THIRDS  OF  THE  OFFEND- 
ERS. 

"How  did  you  feel  about  the  way  the  police  handled  the 
matter?" 

Very  favorable  reaction  23% 

Moderately  favorable  44% 

Unfavorable  27% 

"Don't  remember"  6% 

Similarly,  most  of  those  who  went  to  court  have  a  favorable 

impression  of  the  court's  treatment  of  them.  (Over  two-fifths 

of  the  cases  didn't  have  to  go  to  court.) 

"How  did  you   feel  about  the  way  the  court  handled  the 

matter?" 

Satisfied  35% 

Dissatisfied  13% 

Other  answers  8% 

Didn't  have  to  go  to  court  44% 
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ATTITUDES  OF  GERMANS  TOWARD  THEIR 
POST-WAR  POLICE 

An  excellent  survey  as  to  the  attitudes  of  German  citizens  to- 
ward their  post-war  police  was  made  on  request  of  the  Civil 
Administration  Division  of  the  Office  of  Military  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Opinion  Survey  Branch,  Information 
Service  Division,  in  December,  1948.°  This  survey  also  covered 
the  awareness  of  the  Germans  as  to  democratization  and  decentrali- 
zation, and  their  knowledge  of  civil  rights. 

TECHNIQUES  EMPLOYED:  The  sample  contained  a  total  of  1900 
residents  in  Amzon,  Berlin,  and  Bremen,  and  represented  a  scien- 
tific cross-section  of  the  population  within  these  areas.  The  inter- 
views were  made  by  trained  German  interviewers  supervised  by 
American  Field  Officers. 

SURVEY  RESULTS:  As  a  result  of  this  survey,  the  following  in- 
formation was  obtained: 

1.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  Amzon  respondents  say  they  are  satis- 
fied with  the  present  German  Police  Force,  with  somewhat 
higher  approval  among  Berlin  and  Bremen  residents. 

2.  A  plurality— 47  per  cent— of  Amzon  respondents  also  think 
that  the  police  force  today  provides  as  much  security  and 
order   as   in   former   times,    though   a   large   minority    has 
greater  praise  for  past  policemen. 

3.  Among   those  who   think   the   police   force   was  better   in 
former  days,  the  Nazi  Era  was  more  frequently  mentioned 
than  any  other  prior  time. 

4.  Forty-five  per  cent  in  Amzon  do  not  think  the  police  should 
have  more  authority  than   they  now  have.   When  the  31 
per  cent  who  would  like  the  police  to  have  more  power  in 
certain  areas  were  asked  to  specify,  the  battle  against  the 
black    market   and    control    over   Displaced    Persons   were 
most  frequently  mentioned. 


9 Public  Attitudes  Toward  Post-war  German  Police.  I.  General  Appraisals.  Report 
No.  166,  Opinion  Surveys  Branch,  ISO,  OMGUS  A  PO  807.  Bad  Nauheim,  Germany. 
Mimeographed  8  pp. 

Public  Attitudes  Toward  Post-war  German  Police.  II.  Awareness  of  Civil  Rights 
Versus  Police  Powers.  Report  No.  167,  Opinion  Surveys  Branch,  ISD,  OMGUS  A 
PO  807.  Bad  Nauheim,  Germany.  Mimeographed  9  pp. 
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5.  Only  a  very  few  respondents— 4  per  cent— in  Amzon,  name 
areas  in  which  they  think  the  police  have  too  much  au- 
thority at  present. 

6.  Six  in  10  Amzon  respondents  do  not  want  members  of  the 
police  force  to  take  an  active  part  in  political  life. 

7.  Fifty-five  per  cent  in  Amzon  think  that  policemen  should 
not  run  for  a  public  office.  Bremen  and  Berlin  figures  are 
not  quite  so  high. 

8.  It  is  the  opinion  of  half  of  Amzon  respondents  that  mem- 
bers of  the  present  police  force  are  not  drawn  from  any 
particular  population  groups.  A  strong  majority  also  feel 
that  the  members  of  the  police  force  should  be  evenly  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  the  population. 

9.  When  asked  whether  or  not  they  think  the  local   police 
should  be  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Bavaria  and 
Wuerttemberg-Baden   residents   tend   more   frequently   to 
favor  decentralized  control,  while  in  Bremen  and  Hesse  a 
plurality  more  often  favor  control  at  the  Land  Level.  High 
"No    Opinion"    figures    show    that    people    are    not    well- 
acquainted  with  the  issue  involved. 

10.  Only  one  person  in  20  in  Amzon  says  he  is  aware  of  pro- 
visions in  his  Land  Constitution  designed  to  protect  him 
from  arbitrary  use  of  police  power,  and  still  fewer  can  name 
a  specific  provision  for  this  purpose. 

11.  Nevertheless,  large  majorities— between  80  and  90  per  cent- 
have  a  sensible  proposal  as  to  what  they  would  do  if  they 
felt  that  the  police  had  violated  their  rights. 

12.  About  six  people  in    10  in  Amzon   (more   in  Berlin  and 
Bremen)  are  aware  that  a  policeman  off  duty  is  ''just  another 
citizen"  and  is  not  vested  with  any  particular  authority. 

13.  Over  three-quarters  of  the  people  in  the  American  Zone 
think  that  the  police  have  a  right  to  search  a  private  dwell- 
ing without  a  warrant  merely  on  suspicion  that  a  suspect 
may   be   there.   This  despite   specific   prohibition   of   such 
search  in  all  Laender  Constitutions.  When  the  question  on 
the  right  to  search  a  dwelling  without  a  warrant  is  loaded  a 
little,  only  8  per  cent  can  be  found  who  will  declare  that  a 
citizen  has  the  right  to  refuse  permission  for  a  search. 
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14.  The  new  German  Police  are  not  permitted  to  levy  on-the- 
spot  fines.  The  police  and  judiciary  are  kept  sharply  sepa- 
rate. Yet,  when  asked  about  a  hypothetical  case  in  which  a 
policeman  levied  such  a  fine,  less  than  half  of  the  people 
knew  that  he  was  exceeding  his  authority. 

15.  On  the  other  hand,  over  half  the  people  in  Amzon  are  aware 
of  a  suspect's  right  to  be  brought  before  a  judge  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  after  arrest. 

16.  Even  more  are  unaware  that  a  police  chief  has  no  right  to 
break  up  a  peaceful  public  meeting  on  the  grounds  that  he 
doesn't  like  the  sentiments  expressed  there. 

17.  Finally,  about  six  in  10  are  aware  that  a  police  chief  is  not 
authorized  to  pre-censor  newspaper  editorials  of  which  he 
disapproves. 

18.  In  all  these  cases  of  civil  rights,  certain  population  groups 
stand  out  as  most  aware  of  the  citizens'  rights.  These  are  the 
better  educated,  the  upper  classes,  the  young,  the  men,  and 
the  people  in  Berlin  and  Bremen. 

19.  Conversely,  the  greatest  ignorance  of  the  rights  of  citizens, 
or  the  greatest  deference  to  authority,  is  found  among  the 
uneducated,  the  lower  classes,  the  elderly,  the  women,  and 
the  Bavarians. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOLDIER  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

No  resume  of  research  on  attitudes  would  be  complete  without 
at  least  a  passing  reference  to  the  monumental,  four-volume  work 
on  the  attitudes  of  the  American  Soldier  in  World  War  II.10  Al- 
though not  directly  in  the  police  field,  these  volumes  are  a  rich 
source  not  only  of  actual  attitudes,  but  also  of  methodology.  They 
are  the  product  of  the  four-year  activity  of  the  Research  Branch, 
Information  and  Education  Division,  of  the  United  States  Army. 

In  many  ways,  it  is  a  unique  record  because  never  before  had 
modern  methods  of  social  science  been  employed  on  so  large  a  scale 
by  such  competent  technicians.  Its  value  should  prove  great,  not 
only  to  the  military,  but  also  to  social  scientists  and  students. 


10  U.  S.  Army   (Research  Branch  Information  and  Education  Division).  The  Ameri- 
can Soldier.  Vols.  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1949. 


Chapter  III 
RESEARCH  METHODS  AND  SOURCES  OF  DATA 

SURVEY  TECHNIQUES 

/VFTER  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  various  survey  and  poll- 
taking  techniques  available,  it  was  decided  to  use  for  this  study 
a  combination  of  the  multiple-choice  or  "cafeteria"  question  used 
by  Roper,  and  the  open-question  or  free-answer  response  used  by 
John  D.  Gerletti.1 

The  multiple-choice  question  is  one  which  presents  several  pos- 
sible answers  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  graded  response.  The  type 
selected  for  the  study  consists  of  a  series  of  four  statements  from 
which  the  respondent  is  to  select  the  one  which  most  nearly  repre- 
sents his  opinion  or  attitude.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are 
that  the  results  are  easily  tabulated,  the  number  of  respondents  who 
claim  to  have  no  opinion  is  reduced,  and  replies  indicate  the  in- 
tensity of  the  respondents'  feelings.  The  disadvantages  are  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  clear-cut  alternatives  and  the  danger  of 
irritating  the  respondent. 

THE  OPEN-QUESTION  OR  FREE-ANSWER  RESPONSE:  The  open- 
question  or  free-answer  response  is  one  in  which  the  respondents 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  say  what  they  think  in  their  own  words 
rather  than  being  forced  to  choose  between  suggested  answers.  This 
technique  has  great  value  in  exploration;  that  is,  to  discover  prob- 
lems or  attitudes  that  have  not  been  foreseen.  By  this  method,  the 
danger  of  suggesting  plausible  answers  to  the  respondent  is  avoided, 
and  it  results  in  a  much  fuller  understanding  of  the  respondents' 
attitudes  because  the  reasons  for  the  attitudes  are  often  given.  The 
disadvantages  of  this  survey  method  are  that  it  requires  more  time 
and  effort  of  the  enumerators  and  the  respondents,  and  may  result 


1  Gerletti,  John  D.:  A  Problem  Analysis  of  the  Work  of  the  Juvenile  Officer  for  the 
Purpose  of  Developing  Materials  for  an  In-Service  Training  Program.  A  Doctoral 
Dissertation.  University  of  Southern  California,  1949. 
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in  a  large  percentage  that  refuse  to  answer  or  claim  that  they  have 
no  opinion.  These  replies  are  also  very  difficult  to  tabulate.2 

ADVANTAGES  OF  TECHNIQUES  SELECTED:  It  was  felt  that  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  and  the  strength  and  weaknesses,  of 
these  two  techniques  would  supplement  and  offset  each  other  in 
the  present  study.  The  criticisms  made  by  Lindsay  Rogers,3  and 
others,  were  to  a  large  extent  overcome  by: 

1.  A  job  of  salesmanship  by  the  enumerators  to  convince  the 
respondents  that  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  report  accurately 
and  truthfully. 

2.  Multiple-choice  answers  allowing  more  than  a  mere  "Yes" 
or  "No";  that  is,  some  range  of  intensity  of  feeling. 

3.  Questions  having  been  tried  out  on  many  people  and  their 
average  verdicts  tabulated. 

4.  The  percentage  of  "Do  Not  Knows"  being  reported  in  each 
case  as  it  is  considered  as  important  as  any  of  the  other  answers 
in  this  type  of  survey. 

It  is  believed  that  any  differential  in  external  factors,  (that  is, 
press  releases,  etc.),  taking  place  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
present  survey,  has  been  adequately  compensated  for,  and  nullified 
by,  the  large  size  of  the  sample  used— 3100  cases. 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION:  A  list  of  personal  data,  or  back- 
ground information,  such  as  sex,  nationality,  age,  occupation,  etc., 
was  included  for  two  reasons:  (i)  So  as  to  be  able  to  make  compara- 
tive studies  among  the  various  classes  and  groups  indicated;  (2)  So 
as  to  be  able  to  select  a  representative  sample  or  "universe"  based  on 
a  "quota  system";  that  is,  to  select  groups  of  people  in  the  same 
age,  sex,  nationality,  and  economic  groups,  and  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  they  appear  in  the  community.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  scientific  sampling  is  simply  that  a  sample  must  be  representa- 
tive; that  is,  as  near  as  possible  a  model  of  the  total  population  to 
be  sampled  and  paralleling  the  larger  group  in  all  of  its  major 
proportions.  The  question  of  size  of  the  sample  is  of  secondary 
consideration. 


-  Blankenship,  Albert  B.:  How  to  Conduct  Consumer  and  Opinion  Research.  New 
York,  Harper  and  Brothers,   1946,  p.  278. 

3  Rogers,  Lindsay:   The  Pollsters.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1949,  239  pp. 
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METHOD  OF  STRATIFICATION 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  drawing  representative 
samples:  taking  a  purely  random  selection,  and  building  a  sample 
as  a  working  model  of  the  larger  group  on  the  principle  of  stratifica- 
tion. This  latter  method  of  stratification  has  been  followed  in  the 
present  study;  but,  contrary  to  the  customary  method  of  making 
the  stratification  before  contacting  the  respondents,  the  participa- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  persons  was  solicited  in  groups  and  the 
stratification  later  made  by  machine  methods,  based  upon  informa- 
tion reported  by  Eshref  Shevky  and  Marilyn  Williams  in  The  Social 
Areas  of  Los  Angeles.4" 

COMPOSITION  OF  Los  ANGELES  POPULATION:  As  a  result  of  their 
research,  these  authors  have  determined  what  kind  of  people  live 
in  Los  Angeles  and  just  where  they  live.  They  point  out  that  this 
is  a  highly  urban  center  in  one  of  the  most  urban  states  in  the 
Country;  that  it  is  a  "white-collar"  town;  that,  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  Country,  this  city  has  a  larger  proportion  of 
population  in  the  middle  and  later  years,  and  a  smaller  proportion 
in  the  very  young  age  bracket;  and  that  it  is  a  community  built 
up  of  migrants  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

"SOCIAL  AREAS":  Shevky  and  Williams  devised  a  yard  stick  for 
measuring  these  people,  and  for  assigning  them  to  nine  "Social 
Areas."  Measurement  is  done  in  terms  of  social  rank  and  urbaniza- 
tion. Three  factors  are  combined  to  form  social  rank.  These  are: 
(i)  level  of  occupation;  (2)  level  of  education;  and  (3)  level  of  in- 
come. These  three  are  inter-related  and  tend  to  move  together.  The 
three  measures  of  urbanization  are:  (i)  fertility,  or  the  number  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age  for  each  thousand  women  in  the 
child-bearing  ages;  (2)  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  labor  force; 
and  (3)  the  occupancy  of  single-family  dwelling  units.  Like  the 
three  components  of  social  rank,  these  three  factors  tend  to  move 
together.  Social  rank  is  divided  into  three  levels— low,  middle,  and 
high.  Urbanization  is  also  divided  into  three  segments— low, 
middle,  and  high.  By  arranging  these  factors  as  indicated  by  the 
chart,  Figure  7,  nine  social  areas  result— each  having  a  certain  de- 


4  Shevky,  Eshref  and  Williams,  Marilyn:  The  Social  Areas  of  Los  Angeles.  Berkeley, 
University  of  California  Press,  1949,  172  pp. 
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Social  Areas  of  Los  Angeles  by  Social  Rank  and  Urbanization 
(Diagram  from  Social  Areas  of  Los  Angeles) 

gree  of  social  rank  and  a  certain  degree  of  urbanization.  The  "Social 
Areas,"  are  not  geographically  continuous;  segments  of  each  ap- 
pear at  various  locations  throughout  the  city. 

On  the  basis  of  census  data,  the  position  of  each  census  tract 
was  rated  as  low,  average,  or  high  social  rank;  and  low,  average,  or 
high  level  of  urbanization.  By  combining  homogeneous  tracts,  nine 
social  areas  were  created.  These  range  from  Area  I— with  low  social 
rank  and  low  level  of  urbanization— to  Area  IX— with  high  social 
rank  and  high  level  of  urbanization.  All  figures  are  averages,  and 
their  use  is  primarily  a  descriptive  one  to  indicate  general  place- 
ment within  the  total  framework.  Obviously,  not  all  the  people 
in  every  tract  within  a  single  social  area  have  the  same  level  of 
education,  income,  etc.  The  figure  merely  indicates  the  tract's  posi- 
tion when  compared  with  other  tracts. 

CONVERSION  OF  POSTAL  ZONES  TO  "SOCIAL  AREAS":  For  the  pres- 
ent study  postal  zones,  which  were  asked  for  in  the  questionnaire, 
were  converted  to  "social  areas"  by  combining  census  tracts.  This 
was  done  by  transposing  a  postal  zone  map  onto  a  census  tract 
map.  Where  more  than  one  social  area  was  represented  in  a  given 
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postal  zone,  a  subjective  determination  of  the  social  area  to  be 
assigned  to  a  given  respondent  was  made  on  the  basis  of  other  in- 
formation given;  that  is,  occupation,  education,  and  race. 

COMPOSITION  OF  Los  ANGELES  BY  SOCIAL  AREA,  SEX,  AGE,  AND 
NATIONALITY:  From  publications  of  the  Haynes  Foundation5  and 
the  Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles,6  the  current  per- 
centage of  Negroes  and  Mexicans  in  Los  Angeles  was  determined 
to  be  11  per  cent  and  7.6  per  cent  respectively.  These  figures  w7ere 
combined  with  information  contained  in  Social  Areas  of  Los 
Angeles7  to  form  Table  III,  which  shows  the  composition  of  Los 
Angeles  broken  down  by  social  area,  sex,  age,  and  nationality. 

TABLE  III 

POPULATION  COMPOSITION  OF  LOS  ANGELES  BY  SOCIAL 
AREA,  SEX,  AGE,  AND  NATIONALITY 


Area 

%  of  City 
in  Area 

%   of  Men 
in  Area 

%  of  People 
5o.v  in  Area 

%  of  Neg 
in  Area 

.  %   of  Mex. 
in  Area 

I 

1.3 

51.0 

27.8 

.2 

.2 

II 

12.7 

49-5 

25.2 

2.2 

3-3 

III 

1.4 

59-8 

27.8 

•3 

•5 

IV 

6.8 

49-5 

25-4 

.1 

.6 

V 

45-3 

47.1 

24.1 

5-5 

2.1 

VI 

14.6 

43-2 

37-7 

2.1 

.8 

VII 

2-5 

44.8 

38.7 

.1 

.0 

VIII 

12.1 

43-2 

26.1 

•5 

.1 

IX 

3-3 

43-5 

38-7 

.0 

.0 

TOTAL 

100 

49^2 

3°-3 

1  1.0 

7-6 

STRATIFIED  SAMPLE  OR  "UNIVERSE":  By  using  the  information 
set  forth  in  this  table,  it  was  possible  to  prepare  a  stratified  sample, 
or  "universe,"  which  was  a  very  accurate  miniature  of  the  total 

5  Hanson,  Earl  and  Beckett,  Paul:  Los  Angeles:  Its  People  and  Its  Homes.  Los  An- 
geles, The  Haynes  Foundation,  1944. 

Shevky,  Eshref  and  Lewin,  Molly:  Your  Neighborhood.  Los  Angeles,  The  Haynes 
Foundation,  1949,  p.  10. 

6  Frank,  Elizabeth   R.:   Background  for  Planning.  Los  Angeles,  Research  Depart- 
ment, Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles,   1949,  p.  36. 

7  Shevky,  Eshref  and  Williams,  Marilyn:  The  Social  Areas  of  Los  Angeles.  Berkeley, 
University  of  California  Press,  1949,  172  pp.  This  study  was  made  and  published 
under  the  auspices  of  The  John  Randolph  Haynes  and  Dora  Haynes  Foundation, 
Los  Angeles. 
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population  of  Los  Angeles.  The  distribution  of  the  2674  cases  in 
the  actual  sample  is  indicated  in  Table  IV.  This  distribution  cor- 
responds very  closely  to  that  of  the  entire  city  as  regards  social  area, 
sex,  and  race.  However,  as  not  enough  older  people  were  included, 
the  sample  was  adjusted  (as  indicated  in  Table  V)  by  duplicating 
punched  cards  for  some  of  the  older  respondents.  Throughout  the 
balance  of  this  report,  whenever  reference  is  made  to  the  sample, 
it  will  be  the  adjusted  sample  of  3100  cases. 

VALIDATION  OF  QUESTIONS 

PARRATT'S  CONTRIBUTION:  The  statements  in  the  multiple-choice 
section  of  the  questionnaire  (Figure  8)  were  taken  largely  from 
those  developed  by  Spencer  D.  Parratt.8  The  responses  of  97  citi- 
zens to  seven  questions  concerning  their  opinions  of  certain  police 
forces  were  analyzed  to  determine  common  patterns.  Summary 
statements  were  prepared  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  re- 
sponses. Of  these,  342  were  retained  and  placed  in  order  in  1 1 
piles  or  intervals  so  as  to  permit  relative  evaluation  of  each  state- 
ment as  an  aid  or  hindrance  to  police  effectiveness. 

AUDITING  THE  SCALE:  This  auditing,  or  testing,  of  the  scale  was 
done  by  50  selected  raters  distributed  as  follows:  10  lawyers,  five 
public  administrators  not  involved  in  police  work,  five  judges, 
10  professional  men  and  women,  eight  professors  and  graduate 
students,  10  prisoners  in  a  county  jail,  a  chief  of  police,  a  sheriff 
and  an  ex-sheriff,  an  assistant  warden,  and  a  jail  keeper  in  a  state 
penitentiary.  The  ambiguity  index  of  each  statement  was  com- 
puted, and  those  having  an  ambiguity  index  of  more  than  3.9  scale 
units  were  eliminated  as  lacking  descriptive  sharpness.  From  these 
statements,  126  were  selected  so  as  to  provide  contrasting  statements 
insofar  as  possible  in  every  classification  or  characteristic  described. 
This  scale  included  an  approximately  equal  number  of  statements 
evaluated  as  contributing  to  or  hindering  the  effectiveness  of 
police  functioning.  From  these  126  statements,  there  was  selected, 
for  each  facet  of  police  activity  to  be  covered  in  the  study,  a  state- 
ment with  a  very  high  index  of  effectiveness,  and  one  with  a  very 

8  Parratt,  Spencer  D.:    "A  Scale  to  Measure  Effectiveness  of  Police  Functioning." 
/.  Crim.  Law  and  Criminal.,  2^:739-56,  Jan. -Feb.,  1938. 
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GROUP  NO. 
LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SURVEY 


Dear  LOB  Angeles  Citizen: 

No  Police  Departnent  can  be  better  than  the  quality  of  its  service  to  the  Public.   In  order  for  your 
policeeen  to  render  the  best  possible  service  to  you.  they  Bust  know  what  you  think  of  their  qualifi- 
cations, actions,  and  techniques;  in  order  to  improve  their  performance  In  the  future,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  know  which  of  these  you  approve  and  which  you  do  not.   This  survey  has  been  designed 
so  that  you  can  tell  the«  these  things,  with  your  identity  regaining  unknown. 

To  assist  us  in  this  survey,  we  would  like  to  know  a  few  things  about  you  which  yon  can  supply  in  the 
spaces  indicated  below. 

Your  tine  and  effort  is  sincerely  appreciated.   We  know  that  yon  will  be  repaid  through  improved  po- 
lice service.   Kindly  furnish  all  information  requested  as  accurately  as  possible. 

Age  in  years (1)  Male : (2)  Pemale 

Nationality:  (1)  American  Negro (2)  American  Mexican 

(3)  American  Spanish (4)  American  thlte 

Other:  (Specify) 


Marital    Status:       (1)   Single (2)    Marrled_. 

(3)   Divorced (4)    lldowed_ 

Residence:      Postal   Zone 


Circle  last  school    grade  completed:      1     2     3     4     5     0     7     8     0     10     11      12 

College:           12345678 
Length  of  residence   in  Los  Angeles:        Years Months 


Occupation   (Specify  exactly) 

If  married,    occupation  of  husband  or  wife__ 


Below  are   listed   topics   dealing  with   various   phases  of  police  activity.      Onder  each   topic  appear   four 
statements   representing   various  degrees  or  standards  of  police  performance.      Kindly   place  an    'X'    be- 
fore  the  one   statement    in  each  group   that   represents  most  nearly  your  personal   opinion   of  Los  Angeles 
Policemen.      Be   sure   and  mark  one,    and  only   one,    in   each  group  of   four.      Thank  you. 

APPEARANCE 

(      )    1.    Dress   to  command  public   respect. 

(      )    2.    Dress    fairly  well. 

(      )    3.    Habitually  dress   sloppily. 

(      )    4.      Do   not  know. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION 

(  )  1.  Mostly  in  excellent  physical  condition. 
(   )  2.  Dsually  in  good  physical  condition. 
(   )  3.  Mostly  in  poor  physical  condition. 
i   •>  4.  Do  not  know. 


FIGURE  8.  QUESTIONNAIRE  USED  IN  SURVEY 
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EDUCATION 

(  )  I.  Usually  men  of  high  school  education  or  higher. 

(  )  2.  Mostly  men  having  at  least  elementary  school  education. 

(   )  3.  Usually  men  of  little  or  no  education. 

(  )  4.  Do  not  know. 

HONESTY 

(   )  1.  Mostly  men  of  unquestionable  honesty. 

(  )  2.  Usually  men  who  are  fairly  honest. 

(  )  3.  Mostly  men  who  are  dishonest. 

(   )  4.  Do  not  know. 

COURTESY 

(   )  1.  Habitually  courteous  in  dealing  with  public. 

(  )  2.  Sometimes  discourteous  in  dealing  with  the  public. 

(  )  3.  Very  discourteous  in  dealing  with  the  public. 

(  )  4.  Do  not  know. 

PROFESSIONAL  INTEREST 

(  )  1.  Have  high  professional  interest  in  work. 

(   )  2.  Have  moderate  professional  Interest  in  work. 

(   )  3.  Have  only  slight  professional  interest  in  work. 

(   )  4.  Do  not  know. 

TRAINING 

(  )  1.  Highly  trained  in  modern  police  methods. 

(   )  2.  Fairly  well  trained. 

(   )  3.  Mostly  poorly  trained. 

(   )  4.  Do  not  -know. 

BASIS  OF  SELECTION 

(   )  1.  Members  selected  for  personal  merit  and  ability. 

(   )  2.  Members  usually  selected  for  personal  merit  and  ability. 

(  )  3.  Members  seldom  selected  for  personal  merit  and  ability. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DISCIPLINE 

(   )  1.  Operate  under  excellent  discipline. 

(   )  2.  Operate  under  fairly  good  discipline. 

(   )  3.  Operate  under  poor  discipline. 

<   )  4.  Do  not  know. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 

(   )  1.  Make  use  of  all  available  modern  police  equipment. 

(   )  2.  Use  some  modern  equipment. 

(   )  3.  Do  not  understand  the  use  of  modern  equipment. 

(   )  4.  Do  not  know. 

INFLUENCE  OF  POLITICS 

(  )  1.  Apprehend  criminals  indiscriminately  without  regard  for  pressure  brought  by  influential 

persons. 

(   )  2..  Occasionally  show  favoritism  to  politicians. 
(   )  3.  Lose  Jobs  by  refusing  to  obey  orders  of  political  bosses. 
(   )  4.  Do  not  know.. 

CRIME  PREVENTION 

(   )  1.  Make  consistent  effort  to  educate  public  in  how  best  to  protect  property. 

(   )  2.  Occasionally  give  information  to  the  public  on  how  to  protect  property. 

(   )  3.  Seldom  try  to  educate  the  public  In  means  of  protecting  property. 

(   )  4.  Do  not  know. 


FIGURE  8.  QUESTIONNAIRE  USED  IN  SURVEY 
(Continued) 
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JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

(  )  1.  Usually  watchful  to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency. 

(  )  2.  Occasionally  put  forth  sone  effort  to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency. 

(  )  3.  Indifferent  concerning  juvenile  delinquency. 

(  )  4.  Do  not  know. 

INFLUENCE  OP  PRESS 

(   )  1.  Operate  Independently  fro«  newspaper  publicity. 

( 

( 

(   )  4.  Do  not  know 


.  . 

)  2.  Pay  particular  attention  to  those  crises  reported  in  the  newspapers. 
)  3.  Make  serious  effort  to  suppress  crime  only  when  newspapers  complain. 


INVESTIGATION  AND  APPREHENSION 

(   )  1.  Usually  apprehend  criminals  in  difficult  cases. 

(  )  2.  Have  Moderate  amount  of  success  In  difficult  cases. 

(  )  3.  Rarely  get  their  Man  In  difficult  cases. 

(   )  4.  Do  not  know. 

TREATMENT  OP  SUSPECTS 

(   )  1.  Respect  constitutional  rights  of  suspected  criminals. 

(   )  2.  Use  whatever  degree  of  force  found  convenient. 

(  )  3.  Often  conscienceless  and  brutal  In  performing  duties. 

(   )  4.  Do  not  know, 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(   )  1.  Liked  by  boys  and  girls. 

(   )  2.  Boys  and  girls  are  indifferent. 

(  )  3.  Peared  by  boys  and  girls. 

(  )  4.  Do  not  know. 

MINORITY  GROUPS 

(   )  1.  Usually  fair  in  dealing  with  •inority  groups. 

(   )  2.  Sometimes  unfriendly  in  dealing  with  Minority  groups. 

(  )  3.  Definitely  prejudiced  against  Minority  groups. 

(  )  4.  Do  not  know. 


PROTECTION  OP  INNOCENT 
(   )  1.  Careful  not  to  arrest  innc 
(   )  2.  Occasionally  arrest  innoct 
(   )  3.  Indifferent  whether  persoi 
(   )  4.  Do  not  know. 


SUPERVISION 

(   )  1.  Directed  by  highly  competent  and  efficient  supervisors. 

(   )  2.  Supervisors  are  fairly  competent  and  efficient. 

(   )  3.  Supervisors  are  inefficient  and  not  qualified. 

(   )  4.  Do  not  know. 

TOP  ADMINISTRATION 

(   )  1.  Administrators  or  executives  are  very  competent  and  well  trained. 

(   )  2.  Administrators  or  executives  are  of  average  ability  and  competence. 

(   )  3.  Administrators  or  executives  are  incompetent  and  untrained. 

(   )  4.  Do  not  know. 

OVERALL  EVALUATION 

(   )  1.  One  of  the  very  best  Police  Departments  in  the  country. 

(   )  2.  About  on  an  average  with  other  large  Police  Departments. 

(  )  3.  Definitely  below  standard  in  comparison  with  other  large  Police  Department! 

(   )  4.  Do  not  know. 


FIGURE  8.  QUESTIONNAIRE  USED  IN  SURVEY 
(Continued) 
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Most  of  your  contact*  with  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
through  IndlTldual  Police  Officers.   The  balance  of  this  survey  Is  designed  to  let  jou  tell  then 
exactly  which  of  their  actions,  attitudes,  etc.  yon  like  and  which  you  dislike.   You  will  be  given 
several  blue  slips  and  several  pink  slips.   Kindly  place  the  number  which  appears  on  the  top  of  this 
for*  on  each  slip  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  Misplaced. 

On  the  blue  slips,  describe  very  briefly  Incidents,  contacts  or  observations  Involving  Los  Angeles 
Pollceien  which  you  have  personally  experienced  and  of  which  you  approved.   Be  sure  to  state  exactly 
what  attitude,  action,  etc.  you  liked. 

On  the  pink  slips  describe  briefly  incidents  or  contacts  with  Los  Angeles  Police  Officers  which  you 
have  personally  experienced  and  of  which  you  disapproved. 

Place  only  one  incident  or  experience  on  each  slip,  but  prepare  as  »any  slips  as  you  recall  incidents 
or  as  tiae  peralts. 

Attach  the  completed  and  numbered  slips  to  this  for*  with  the  paper  clip  provided. 
Thank  you  again  for  the  ti«e  and  effort  you  have  given  to  this  survey. 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  WRITE  IN  THIS  SPACE 
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low  index  of  effectiveness.  Where  possible, 
index  of  effectiveness  was  also  selected;  but 
picted  on  the  scale,  a  statement  representing 
prepared.  By  index  of  effectiveness  is  meant 
point  scale  where  the  jury  of  50  persons  had 
statement  in  question.  By  this  technique,  it 
contrasting  statements  with  low  indices  of 
tained. 

THE  SURVEY  FORM 


one  with  a  medium 
where  none  was  de- 
a  middleground  was 
the  place  on  the  1 1- 
placed  the  particular 
is  believed  that  high 
ambiguity  were  ob- 


COOPERATION  OF  RESPONDENTS:   Inasmuch  as  a  survey  of  the 
nature  of  the  present  one  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the 
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cooperation  of  the  respondents,  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  question- 
naire that  in  order  for  Los  Angeles  Policemen  to  render  the  best 
possible  service  to  the  public,  they  must  know  what  the  citizens 
think  of  their  qualifications,  actions,  and  techniques;  that  they 
know  which  of  these  are  approved,  and  which  are  not.  It  was  also 
indicated  that  this  survey  had  been  designed  so  that  the  policeman 
could  be  told  these  things  with  the  respondent's  identity  remaining 
unknown. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DATA:  In  order  to  be  able  to  determine  how  dif- 
ferent classes  and  groups  of  people  responded  to  the  questionnaire, 
the  following  personal  or  biographical  data  was  solicited:  age,  sex, 
nationality,  marital  status,  education,  location  of  residence,  length 
of  residence  in  Los  Angeles,  and  occupation. 

MULTIPLE-CHOICE  QUESTIONS:  Following  the  biographical  in- 
formation in  the  questionnaire  appeared  four  statements  concern- 
ing each  of  22  topics  dealing  with  various  phases  of  police  activity. 
These  topics  were:  Appearance,  Physical  Condition,  Education, 
Honesty,  Courtesy,  Professional  Interest,  Basis  of  Selection,  De- 
partmental Discipline,  Equipment  and  Facilities,  Influence  of 
Politics,  Crime  Prevention,  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Influence  of 
the  Press,  Investigation  and  Apprehension,  Treatment  of  Suspects, 
Boys  and  Girls,  Minority  Groups,  Protection  of  Innocent,  Super- 
vision, Top  Administration,  and  Overall  Evaluation. 

Under  each  topic  appeared  four  statements  representing  three 
degrees  or  standards  of  police  performance,  together  with  a  "Do 
Not  Know"  category.  Respondents  were  asked  to  place  an  "X" 
before  the  one  statement  in  each  group  that  represented  their  per- 
sonal opinion  of  Los  Angeles  Policemen.  They  were  cautioned 
to  mark  one— and  only  one— in  each  group  of  four. 

FREE-ANSWER  RESPONSES:  The  final  section  of  the  questionnaire 
solicited  free-answer  responses.  In  connection  with  these,  it  was 
indicated  that  most  of  the  respondent's  contacts  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  had  been— and  would  continue  to  be- 
through  individual  police  officers;  also,  that  an  opportunity  was 
now  being  presented  for  the  respondent  to  tell  the  policeman  ex- 
actly which  of  his  actions,  attitudes,  etc.,  were  liked,  and  which 
were  disliked.  Again,  the  respondent's  anonymity  was  stressed. 
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Lined  half-sheets  of  paper,  both  blue  and  pink,  were  furnished 
with  the  questionnaires.  Respondents  were  instructed— both  in 
writing  and,  later,  orally  by  the  enumerator— to  place  the  number 
which  appeared  on  the  questionnaire  on  the  top  of  the  slips  in 
the  space  provided  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  misplaced.  The 
respondents  were  asked  to  report  very  briefly  on  the  blue  slips  in- 
cidents, contacts,  and  observations  involving  Los  Angeles  Police- 
men which  they  had  personally  experienced,  and  of  which  they 
approved.  On  the  pink  slips,  they  were  asked  to  report  incidents  or 
contacts  of  which  they  disapproved.  They  were  instructed  to  place 
only  one  incident  or  experience  on  each  slip;  but  were  requested 
to  prepare  as  many  slips  as  incidents  were  recalled,  or  as  time  per- 
mitted, and  to  attach  the  completed  and  numbered  slips  to  the 
questionnaire  form  with  the  paper  clip  provided. 

CONTACTING  RESPONDENTS 

MAIL  CONTACTS:  Upon  considering  available  methods  for  con- 
tacting respondents,  use  of  the  mails  was  discarded  because  of  the 
low  rate  of  return  to  be  expected,  the  cost  involved,  and  the  selec- 
tivity or  bias  which  results  from  this  technique.  Mailed  question- 
naires are  apt  to  be  answered  most  readily  by  the  better  educated 
and  more  favorably  inclined^ 

GROUP  CONTACTS:  A  method  was  conceived  of  contacting  respon- 
dents in  groups  where  they  could  be  met  face-to-face,  and  their 
cooperation  urged.  In  order  to  have  available  a  representative 
sampling,  it  was  decided  to  contact  groups  containing  a  great 
variety  of  ages,  economic  levels,  political  philosophies,  educations, 
and  nationalities. 

COOPERATION  OF  THE  Los  ANGELES  POLICE  DEPARTMENT:  The 
cooperation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  which  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  results  of  this  survey,  was  solicited,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  members  of  the  Public  Information  Division  to 
act  as  enumerators.  In  this  way,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  much 
more  extensive  coverage  than  would  have  otherwise  been  possible. 

Contacts  with  respondent  groups  were  made  through  the  Los 

9  Parten,  Mildred:  Surveys,  Polls,  and  Samples.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
!950,  P.  39i- 
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Angeles  Police  Public  Information  Division,  Traffic  Education 
Unit,  Geographical  Division  Commanders,  Juvenile  Officers,  and 
through  schools,  colleges,  and  other  organizations.  Very  important 
contacts,  because  of  the  normal  difficulty  of  getting  to  them,  were 
made  with  many  union  organizations— the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  and  others- 
through  the  Commander  of  the  Metropolitan  Division,  whose 
work  brings  him  into  close  and  frequent  association  with  these 
groups. 

A  face  sheet  was  prepared  and  attached  to  each  group  of  ques- 
tionnaires giving  the  group  number,  the  title  of  the  organization, 
its  address  and  telephone  number,  the  name  of  the  person  in 
charge,  and  the  name  of  the  person  through  whom  the  contact 
was  made;  also,  the  number  in  the  group,  the  date  of  the  survey, 
and  the  name  of  the  police  representative  or  enumerator.  Space 
was  provided  for  comments  by  the  enumerator. 

The  enumerators  were  given  a  short  course  of  instruction,  and 
a  large,  blown-up  section  of  the  questionnaire,  containing  the  per- 
sonal or  biographical  data,  was  prepared  and  used  as  a  visual  aid 
in  explaining  to  the  respondents  the  proper  method  of  filling  in  the 
form. 

TALLYING  RESPONDENTS'  REPLIES 

All  information  on  the  questionnaire  was  coded  and  a  punched 
card  prepared  for  each  respondent's  replies  (see  Figure  9).  A  method 
of  coding  the  free-answer  responses  was  devised  so  that  these  re- 
plies could  be  placed  on  the  punched  card  along  with  all  other  in- 
formation by  each  respondent.  The  code  consists  of  a  seven-digit 
number.  The  first  digit  represents  the  kind  of  response;  that  is, 
blue  or  pink— favorable  or  unfavorable.  The  second  digit  describes 
the  police  activity  involved;  that  is,  traffic,  motor  patrol,  detectives, 
etc.  The  third  and  fourth  digits  refer  to  the  sub-activities;  that  is, 
writing  traffic  citations,  giving  information,  patroling,  etc.  The 
fifth  digit  describes  the  subject  of  the  comment;  that  is,  whether 
it  concerns  attitudes,  actions,  words,  etc.  The  sixth  and  seventh 
digits  go  into  detail  in  telling  just  what  the  attitude  was,  or  what 
exact  action  or  words  are  referred  to.  At  the  top  of  each  blue  or 
pink  slip  was  provided  a  series  of  seven  boxes  in  which  to  record 
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the  appropriate  code  number.  At  the  end  of  the  questionnaire  space 
was  provided  to  note  the  number  of  blue  and  pink  slips,  and  a 
space  containing  10  series  of  seven  boxes  in  order  that  the  code 
number  could  be  transferred  from  the  colored  slips  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire. This  procedure  allowed  the  key  punch  operator  to 
work  entirely  from  the  questionnaire  forms. 

From  the  punched  cards,  tabulations  were  made  and  tables  pre- 
pared showing  the  survey  results  by  total  respondents,  age,  sex. 
nationality,  marital  status,  education,  length  of  residence  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  occupation.  The  results  of  these  tabulations  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  chapters. 


Chapter  IV 
OVER-ALL  PICTURE 

MULTIPLE-CHOICE  RESPONSES 

JLAVORABLE  IMPRESSION:  The  general  impression  gained  from  a 
tabulation  of  the  total  sample  is  that  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles 
feel  they  have  a  very  good  police  department.  Although  47.6  per 
cent  state  that  their  department  is  about  on  an  average  with  other 
large  police  departments,  27.6  per  cent  maintain  that  it  is  one  of 
the  very  best  in  the  Country,  and  only  10.4  per  cent  feel  that  it  is 
below  standard.  Fourteen  and  four-tenths  per  cent  admit  that  they 
do  not  know  how  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  compares 
with  other  large  departments. 

TANGIBLE  TRAITS:  The  rating  of  the  total  sample  is  higher  for 
those  traits  and  modes  of  conduct  which  can  be  physically  seen  and 
measured;  that  is,  Appearance,  Physical  Condition,  Education,  and 
Equipment  and  Facilities.  The  percentages  in  the  top  bracket  for 
these  traits  are:  72.6,  52.3,  67.1,  and  55.9,  respectively;  and  the 
percentages  in  the  lowest  bracket  are:  .5,  .9,  1.5,  and  2.4,  respec- 
tively. 

INTANGIBLE  TRAITS:  The  more  intangible  traits  and  qualities  do 
not  bring  forth  such  enthusiastic  responses;  for  example,  only  29.2 
per  cent  feel  that  Los  Angeles  Policemen  are  men  of  unquestion- 
able honesty,  while  52.7  per  cent  admit  that  they  are  usually  men 
who  are  fairly  honest.  The  respondents  seem  to  have  a  similar  atti- 
tude toward  police  courtesy.  Only  32.2  per  cent  think  that  police- 
men are  habitually  courteous  in  dealing  with  the  public,  while 
55.4  per  cent  feel  that  they  are  sometimes  discourteous.  In  other 
matters,  the  respondents  are  fairly  evenly  divided  as  between  the 
top  and  middle  brackets.  Examples  are:  Professional  Interest,  32.8 
per  cent  and  39.6  per  cent;  Training,  43.0  per  cent  and  37.6  per 
cent;  Basis  of  Selection,  33.7  per  cent  and  34.1  per  cent;  Depart- 
mental Discipline,  32.4  per  cent  and  39.7  per  cent;  Influence  of 
Politics,  30.8  per  cent  and  38.5  per  cent;  Treatment  of  Suspects, 


FIGURE  loA  AND  loB.  APPEARANCE 

Although  not  the  most  important  factor  by  far,  good  personal  appearance  has 
definite  public  relations  value.  Above,  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment display  their  official  uniforms.  Below  are  Los  Angeles  Policemen  from  another 
era. 
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FIGURE  11 

Distribution  of  total  respondents'  ratings  of  Los  Angeles  policemen  by  traits,  show- 
ing percentage  rating  in  top,  middle,  and  bottom  brackets,  and  percentage  who  do 
not  know  how  to  rate. 
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Top      Middle      Bottom     Do  Not  Know 
FIGURE  11  (Continued) 

Distribution  of  total  respondents'  ratings  of  Los  Angeles  Policemen  by  traits,  show- 
ing percentage  rating  in  top,  middle,  and  bottom  brackets,  and  percentage  who  do 
not  know  how  to  rate. 
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31.0  per  cent  and  27.6  per  cent;  Top  Administration,  33.1  pei 
cent  and  34.5  per  cent,  respectively. 

CITIZENS'  LACK  OF  KNOWLEDGE:  The  validity  of  the  survey  is 
indicated  by  the  low  "Do  Not  Know"  responses  for  those  traits 
that  are  easily  observed;  for  instance,  Appearance,  2.1  per  cent  and 
Physical  Condition,  7.8  per  cent;  and  by  the  high  "Do  Not  Know" 
responses  for  those  traits  which  are  not  so  readily  observed  by  citi- 
zens; that  is,  Professional  Interest,  20.2  per  cent;  Basis  of  Selection, 
27.0  per  cent;  Departmental  Discipline,  22.1  per  cent;  Influence 
of  Politics,  26.5  per  cent;  Influence  of  the  Press,  29.5  per  cent; 
Treatment  of  Suspects,  24.4  per  cent;  Attitudes  of  Boys  and  Girls, 
21.5  per  cent;  Attitudes  Toward  Minority  Groups,  22.2  per  cent; 
Supervision,  27.6  per  cent;  and  Top  Administration,  28.3  per 
cent. 

About  one  fourth  of  all  respondents  admit  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  rate  Los  Angeles  Policemen  regarding  the  more  intangible 
traits.  This  is  a  very  high  and  significant  percentage.  It  probably 
indicates  a  need  for  more  thorough  and  concentrated  effort  to  in- 
form citizens  how  their  police  officers  actually  measure  up  to  stand- 
ards in  these  fields. 

OVER-ALL  EVALUATION:  Figure  11  shows  how  the  respondents 
rate  Los  Angeles  Policemen  as  regards  the  various  traits.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  a  numerical  average  of  respondents'  ratings 
for  all  22  traits  is  more  favorable  than  their  over-all  evaluation  of 
Los  Angeles  Policemen.  An  average  of  all  traits  places  38.4  per 
cent  in  the  top,  35.4  per  cent  in  the  middle,  and  only  7.5  per  cent 
in  the  bottom  brackets;  whereas,  the  one  item,  Over-all  Evalua- 
tion, places  27.6  per  cent  in  the  top,  47.6  per  cent  in  the  middle, 
and  10.4  per  cent  in  the  bottom  brackets.  There  are  probably  many 
reasons  for  these  differences— the  principal  one  being  that  the 
various  traits  listed  are  not  all  of  equal  weight  or  value. 

FREE-ANSWER  RESPONSES 

An  examination  of  a  tabulation  of  the  free-answer,  or  written, 
responses  brings  to  light  many  interesting  facts.  Of  a  total  of  2,778 
statements,  1,530— or  55.1  per  cent— are  unfavorable;  and  1,248— 
or  44.9  per  cent— are  favorable.  The  total  responses  thus  average 
slightly  less  than  one  for  each  respondent— the  unfavorable  averag- 
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ing  one  half,  and  the  favorable  slightly  less  than  one  half.  Many 
respondents  recorded  several  incidents;  while  others  failed  to  re- 
port a  single  experience  with  the  police.  Where  more  than  one 
statement  was  made  on  a  single  paper,  it  was  broken  down  into 
its  component  parts  and  each  expressed  attitude  given  appropriate 
consideration. 

ACTIVITY  AND  SUB-ACTIVITY 

TRAFFIC:  Concerning  the  traffic  field,  1205  written  responses 
were  recorded.  Of  these,  616— or  51.1  per  cent— are  unfavorable; 
and  589— or  48.9  per  cent— are  favorable.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  616  adverse  comments  constitute  only  40.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  unfavorable  responses;  while  the  589  approving  com- 
ments make  up  47.2  per  cent  of  the  total  favorable  responses.  Three 
hundred  and  six,  or  49.7  per  cent,  of  the  unfavorable;  and  175, 
or  29.7  per  cent,  of  the  favorable  comments  regarding  traffic  con- 
cern the  writing  of  citations.  The  directing  of  traffic,  on  the  other 
hand,  brings  out  129,  or  21.9  per  cent,  of  the  approving,  and  only 
71,  or  1 1.5  per  cent,  of  the  adverse  statements. 


GENTLEME-N,  KCUING  A  TeAFPIC  C  ITATION  |<J  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  DELICATE  JOK£  AN  CCCICEl?  MU<T  PEKPDtZM.  VOU£  INITIAL 
ACTIONS  AND  ATTITUDE  IN  DIRECTING  THE  OPFENDEK  TO  GTOP 
WILL  MAkiE  NOUE TA<KAN  EAW,OK  AN  UNPLEASANT  ONE.  VOURL 
MANNED  SHOULD  NOT  BE  APOLOGETIC  Oe  BELLIGERENT,  BUT 

CONFIDENT; COUCTEOU^ AND  Bu^lNE^r  LIKE/  THE  TRAFFIC 

OFFENDER  MAV  SE  EXCITABLE, DKLJNkiO^ UNAWARE.  THAT  ME 
MA^COMMITTEDA  VIOLATION, CO eEMEMgEI^TMAT  IN  STOPPING 
THE  OTONDEK,  IN  DIRECTING  MIMTOTHE  CUEK  A.ND  IN  FORKING/ 

SAFETY  Foe  YOUESELFAND  OTHEI^  I<THE  IMPOCTANT  TMINC;  / 


FIGURE  12.  ISSUING  TRAFFIC  CITATIONS 
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FIGURE  13.  ACTIONS  AND  ATTITUDES  TO  AVOID 
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UNIFORMED  MOTOR  PATROL:  Uniformed  motor  patrol  other 
than  traffic  elicited  less  comments  of  both  kinds  than  did  traffic. 
This  is  understandable  when  one  considers  the  relative  frequency 
with  which  citizens  are  contacted  by  the  two  branches  of  police 
service.  Of  the  336  comments  in  the  field  of  uniformed  motor 
patrol,  227,  or  67.6  per  cent,  are  unfavorable;  and  109,  or  32.4  per 
cent,  are  favorable.  These  unfavorable  replies  are  only  14.8  per 
cent  of  all  such  responses,  and  the  favorable  ones  only  8.7  per  cent 
of  all  favorable  responses.  Of  the  227  adverse  comments  regard- 
ing uniformed  motor  patrol  other  than  traffic,,  81— or  35.7  per  cent 
—concern  the  answering  of  calls;  55,  or  24.2  per  cent,  deal  with  the 
making  of  field  interrogations  (shakedowns);  and  44,  or  19.4  per 
cent,  with  straight  patrolling.  Of  the  109  satisfactory  comments  in 
this  field,  58,  or  53.2  per  cent,  are  concerned  with  the  answering 
of  calls;  21,  or  19.3  per  cent,  with  patrolling;  and  12,  or  11.0  per 
cent,  with  giving  assistance  of  various  kinds. 

UNIFORMED  FOOT  PATROL:  Uniformed  foot  patrol  induced  101 
unfavorable  and  30  favorable,  or  a  total  of  131  comments.  Of  the 
unfavorable,  36,  or  35.6  per  cent,  deal  with  field  interrogations; 
2 1  each,  or  20.8  per  cent,  with  making  arrests  and  patrolling;  and 
16,  or  15.8  per  cent,  with  the  handling  of  drunks.  Of  the  endorsing 
comments,  10,  or  33.3  per  cent,  mention  patrolling;  7,  or  23.3  per 
cent,  field  interrogations;  and  4,  or  13.3  per  cent,  the  giving  of 
information. 

DETECTIVE  OPERATIONS:  Concerning  detective  operations,  134 
comments  were  made.  Of  these,  72,  or  53.7  per  cent,  are  unfavor- 
able; and  62,  or  46.3  per  cent,  favorable.  Of  the  antagonistic  com- 
ments, 13,  or  18.1  per  cent,  each  are  made  about  the  contacting 
of  suspects,  investigations  at  the  scene  of  a  crime,,  and  investigations 
in  general;  and  11,  or  15.3  per  cent,  deal  with  the  recovering  of 
property.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  62  approving  comments  about 
detective  operations,  17,  or  27.4  per  cent,  are  about  investigations 
at  the  scene  of  a  crime;  14,  or  22.6  per  cent,  about  investigations 
in  general;  and  9,  or  14.5  per  cent,  concern  the  recovering  of  prop- 
erty. 

JUVENILE  ACTIVITIES:  Juvenile  activities  brought  forth  115  com- 
ments, of  which  65,  or  56.5  per  cent,  are  unfavorable;  and  50,  or 
43.5  per  cent,  favorable.  Of  the  65  adverse  replies,  20,  or  30.8  per 
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FIGURE  15 

Distribution  of  free-answer  responses  by  type  of  police  activity 
and  by  kind  of  response,  i.e.,  favorable  and  unfavorable. 
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1C  OLD  £YUO=AND  LCmT  OP  POLICEMEN  HAVE  GONE 
I N  A  POUND- ABOUT  WAV  G ETTI NG  ME  H OME .  I T  '$  ALL 
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FIGURE  i6A  AND  i6B.  A  LOST  CHILD 
Contacts   with   children   offer   many   opportunities    for   favorable   public   relations. 
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cent,  concern  the  apprehending  of  juvenile  offenders;  13,  or  20.0 
per  cent,  deal  with  the  checking  of  exposed  places  (indecent  shows, 
pool  rooms,  etc.);  and  9,  or  13.8  per  cent,  contacting  suspects. 
Among  the  50  approving  comments  concerning  juvenile  activities, 
21,  or  42.0  per  cent,  mention  the  curbing  of  juvenile  delinquency; 
and  10,  or  20.0  per  cent,  the  finding  of  lost  children. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FUNCTIONS:  Under  a  heading  of  Miscellaneous 
Functions,  57  unfavorable  and  65  favorable  replies,  or  a  total  of 
122  comments,  are  recorded.  This  grouping  contains  4.4  per  cent 
of  all  voluntary  statements.  A  majority  of  the  comments— 53.4  per 
cent— are  favorable.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  is  the  only  class 
of  police  activity  about  which  more  favorable  than  unfavorable 
comments  were  made.  In  the  favorable  category  are  1 1,  or  16.9  per 
cent,  dealing  with  public  relations;  8,  or  12.3  per  cent,  about  the 
Deputy  Auxiliary  Police  Force;  7,  or  10.8  per  cent,  concern  giving 


FIGURE  17.  RECOVERED  PROPERTY 

Efficient  recovery  of  property  and  its  return  to  rightful  owners 
create  confidence  in  the  police  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
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information  over  the  counter  or  by  correspondence;  and  6,  or  9.2 
per  cent  each,  about  giving  testimony  in  court,  handling  crowds, 
and  supervising  civilian  defense  activities.  Among  the  unfavorable 
comments  are  14,  or  24.6  per  cent,  dealing  with  the  handling  of 
vice  situations;  1 1,  or  19.3  per  cent,  concerning  custody  of  prison- 
ers; 9,  or  15.8  per  cent,  are  about  telephone  conversations;  and  8, 
or  14.0  per  cent,  are  about  report  taking. 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT  AS  A  WHOLE:  Dealing  with  the  police  de- 
partment as  a  whole  are  679  comments,  of  which  354,  or  52.1  per 
cent,  are  unfavorable;  and  325,  or  47.9  per  cent,  are  favorable.  Of 
the  354  unfavorable  comments,  237,  or  66.9  per  cent,  are  about 
general  activities,  as  are  also  297,  or  91.4  per  cent,  of  the  favorable 
comments.  Thirty-one  of  the  adverse  statements,  and  12  of  the 
comments  of  endorsement,  are  concerned  with  administration. 

POLICE  CONTACTS  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  A  study  of  the  above 
facts  would  appear  to  indicate  convincingly  that  public  attitudes 
toward  the  police,  or  police  public  relations,  are  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  contacts  between  the  police  and  the  public; 
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FIGURE  18.  SOLICITATION  BY  POLICE 

The  public  often  resents  solicitation  of  funds  by  the  police.  If  absolutely  necessary, 
one  drive  should  be  held  at  the  same  time  each  year.  Rackets  using  police  names 
or  relationships  should  be  constantly  watched  for  and  eliminated. 
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and  that  whether  these  relations  are  good  or  bad  depends  upon 
whether  the  preponderance  of  contacts  are  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able. This  survey  clearly  shows,  as  indicated  in  Figures  14  and  15 
that  even  in  the  field  of  traffic,  where  many  adverse  punitive  con- 
tacts must,  of  necessity,  be  made,  a  preponderance  of  favorable 
attitudes  can  be  developed  and  maintained.  Uniformed  foot  patrol 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  its  vast  possibilities  for  favor- 
able contacts,  could  produce  a  great  majority  of  desirable  attitudes, 
does  not  necessarily  do  so.  The  controlling  factors  would  appear  to 
be  the  quality  of  selection,  training,  and  supervision  of  policemen 
assigned  to  the  various  facets  of  police  activity. 

COMMENT  AND  SUB-COMMENT 

ATTITUDES  OF  OFFICERS:  Among  the  2778  comments,  963,  or 
34.7  per  cent,  refer  to  the  attitudes  of  police  officers.  Of  these 
comments,  526,  or  54.6  per  cent,  are  unfavorable;  and  437,  or  45.4 
per  cent,  are  favorable.  Among  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
adverse  comments  regarding  the  attitudes  of  Los  Angeles  Police- 
men are  no,  or  20.9  per  cent,  concerning  discourtesy;  91,  or  17.3 
per  cent,  dealing  with  some  form  of  prejudice;  85,  or  16.1  per  cent, 
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FIGURE  19.  THE  PUBLIC  EXPECTS  ITS  POLICE  TO  BE  COURTEOUS 
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FIGURE  2oA  AND  aoB.  THE  PUBLIC  EXPECTS  ITS  POLICE  TO  BE  HELPFUL  AND  CONCERNED 
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with  over-bearing  or  superior  attitudes;  and  50,  or  9.5  per  cent, 
with  their  lack  of  cooperation,  and  indifference.  Forty-one,  or  7.8 
per  cent,  of  the  unfavorable  statement  concerning  attitudes  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  police  have  been  sarcastic  or  belligerent. 

The  437  favorable  comments  regarding  attitudes  comprise  35.0 
per  cent  of  all  such  comments.  Among  these  are  257,  or  58.8  per 
cent,  dealing  with  courtesy;  59,  or  13.5  per  cent,  concerning 


FIGURE  21.  THE  PUBLIC  EXPECTS  ITS  POLICE  TO  BE  PREPARED 

In  the  posed  photograph,  the  officer  has  created  a  poor  impression 

by  borrowing  a  pencil  in  order  to  write  a  citation. 

police  cooperation;  46,  or  10.5  per  cent,  regarding  their  sympa- 
thetic and  concerned  attitude;  and  26,  or  5.9  per  cent,  dealing 
with  their  helpfulness. 

ACTIONS  OF  OFFICERS:  The  most  frequently-occurring  state- 
ments of  respondents  concern  actions  by  policemen.  Of  all  the 
2778  comments,  1283,  or  46.2  per  cent,  deal  with  actions  by  Los 
Angeles  Policemen.  Of  these,  839,  or  65.4  per  cent,  are  unfavor- 
able; and  444,  or  34.6  per  cent,  are  favorable.  The  most  frequently- 
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FIGURE  22.  PRACTICE  MAKES  PERFECT 

Citizens  want  their  policemen  to  be  skillful  and  proficient.  Above:  Recruits 
practice  at  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Academy. 

occurring  adverse  comments  regarding  police  actions  are:  un- 
justified arrests  or  tickets,  127,  or  15.2  per  cent;  rough  treatment,, 
85,  or  10.1  per  cent;  inconsistency  of  traffic  enforcement,,  82,  or 
9.8  per  cent;  unjustified  questioning,  58,  or  6.9  per  cent;  incom- 
petency,  51,  or  6.1  per  cent;  laying  speed  traps,  48,  or  5.7  per  cent; 
and  "slow  to  answer  calls,"  31,  or  3.7  per  cent. 

The  most  frequently-occurring  favorable  comments  by  the  re- 
spondents regarding  police  actions  are:  competency,  266,  or  59.9 
per  cent;  helpfulness,  64,  or  14.5  per  cent;  "no  tickets  given,"  32, 
or  7.2  per  cent;  promptness,  28,  or  6.3  per  cent;  and  assistance  to 
persons,  26,  or  5.9  per  cent. 

OTHER  COMMENTS:  Skill  and  training  brought  out  392  com- 
ments, which  is  14.1  per  cent  of  all  comments.  Of  these,  46,  or  1 1.7 
per  cent,  are  unfavorable;  and  346,  or  88.3  per  cent,  favorable. 

Strangely  enough,  personal  appearance  of  Los  Angeles  Police 
Officers  (which  was  rated  so  highly  in  the  multiple-choice  section) 
brought  out  only  23  statements,  which  is  but  .8  per  cent  of  all  com- 
ments. Of  these,  8,  or  34.8  per  cent,  are  unfavorable;  and  15,  or 
65.2  per  cent,  are  favorable. 


Chapter  V 
BIOLOGICAL  FACTORS 

AGE  GROUPS 

OASIS  FOR  SELECTION:  Respondents'  replies  were  broken  down 
into  age  groups  so  as  to  obtain  a  picture  of  differences  in  attitudes 
toward  the  police  by  people  of  various  ages.  Those  17  and  under 
were  grouped  together  in  order  to  sample  the  attitudes  of  high 
school  students.  The  18  to  24  age  group  contains  most  of  the  col- 
lege students.  For  convenience,  the  other  groups  were  selected  in 
10-year  spans;  that  is,  25  to  34,  35  to  44,  45  to  54,  and  55  and 
over.  The  distribution  of  the  total  sample  among  the  selected  age 
groups  is  very  good.  The  number  and  per  cent  of  respondents  in 
each  group  is  shown  in  Figure  23. 

OLDER  CITIZENS:  The  age  group  most  favorably  inclined  toward 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  is  definitely  the  55  and  over 
classification.  This  is  shown  by  their  over-all  evaluation  as  well  as 
by  their  selection  among  the  alternatives  for  each  of  the  other 
traits.  Thirty-eight  and  one-tenth  per  cent  of  the  senior  citizens 
feel  that  they  have  one  of  the  very  best  police  departments  in  the 
Country;  whereas,  an  average  of  only  27.6  per  cent  of  all  respond- 
ents agree  with  them.  Only  3.7  per  cent  of  the  55  and  over  group 
state  that  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  is  below  standard 
in  comparison  with  other  large  police  departments;  while  an 
average  of  10.4  per  cent  of  all  respondents  feel  this  way. 

Of  the  55  and  over  group,  78.3  per  cent  believe  that  Los  Angeles 
Police  Officers  dress  to  command  public  respect,  as  compared  with 
72.6  per  cent  for  all  respondents.  As  regards  physical  condition, 
65.1  per  cent  of  the  older  group  indicate  a  belief  that  their  police- 
men are  mostly  in  excellent  physical  condition,  as  compared  with 
52.4  per  cent  of  all  respondents  who  share  this  view.  Other  traits 
for  which  the  older  group  placed  the  Los  Angeles  Policemen  in 
the  top  category  more  often  than  did  all  respondents  are  indicated 
at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
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Fifty -five  All 
and  Over        Respondents 

Honesty  35.5  29.2 

Courtesy  44.6  32.2 

Professional  Interest  37.1  32.8 

Influence  of  Politics  25.6  21.3 

Crime  Prevention  50.1  43.6 

Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  58.2  53.0 

Influence  of  the  Press  39.6  34.0 

Investigation  and  Apprehension  26.4  22.1 

Treatment  of  Minority  Groups  44.0  38.8 

Protection  of  Innocent  26.4  22.2 

Supervision  32.7  29.1 

Top  Administration  39-8  33-i 

The  favorable  attitudes  of  the  older  group  are  graphically  il- 
lustrated by  a  comparison  of  their  number  who  place  Los  Angeles 
Policemen  in  the  bottom  bracket  for  each  trait,  as  compared  with 
all  respondents.  Not  a  single  person  in  the  55  and  over  age 
group  feels  that  the  officers  habitually  dress  sloppily,  or  that  they 
are  in  poor  physical  condition.  Only  1.6  per  cent  of  the  "oldsters" 
feel  that  Los  Angeles  Policemen  are  mostly  men  who  are  dishonest; 
while  3.2  per  cent,  or  twice  as  many  of  all  respondents,  have  this 
uncomplimentary  attitude. 

The  percentages  for  other  traits  for  which  the  older  group 
places  the  policemen  in  the  lowest  category  less  often  than  do  all 
respondents  are  indicated  below. 

Fifty -five  All 
and  Over         Respondents 

Courtesy  2.3  4.9 

Professional  Interest  4.3  7.4 

Training  1.8  3.1 

Basis  of  Selection  2.8  5.2 

Discipline  2.2  5.8 

Influence  of  Politics  2.0  5.0 

Crime  Prevention  7.9  12.5 

Influence  of  Press  7.5  12.5 

Treatment  of  Suspects  9.1  17.0 

Attitudes  of  Boys  and  Girls  5.7  14.0 

Treatment  of  Minority  Groups  4.7  9.2 

Protection  of  Innocent  7.9  16.0 

Supervision  2.2  5.7 

Top  Administration  1.2  4.1 
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AGE  GROUPS  PER  CENT 

25.6      4-7,7    11.4-  15.3 
17  YEARS  AND  UNDER 


18  TO  24  YEARS 


25  TO  34  YEARS 


35  TO  44  YEARS 


45  TO  54  YEARS 


55  YEARS  AND  OVER 


27.2  48.9  13.1    1O.8 


23.3  5O.6  14.5     11.6 


21.9  48.9  13.5    15.7 


29.6  47.9        6.3    16.2 


38.1 


4O.6     3.7     17.6 


KEY 


Distribution    of    Sample 
Total  No. 


One  of  the  very 

best  Police  Departments 

in   the  country 

About  on  an  average 
with  other  large 
Police  Departments 

Definitely  below  standard 
in  comparison  with  other 
large  Police  Departments 

Do   not  know 

FIGURE  23 

OVER-ALL  EVALUATION  BY  AGE  OF  RESPONDENTS. 

Distribution   of  multiple-choice   ratings   of  Los   Angeles 

Policemen  by  age  of  respondents. 


in  Sample 

Percent 

17 

and   under 

281 

9-1 

18 

to   24 

518 

16.7 

25 

to  34 

636 

20.5 

35 

to  44 

534 

.7.2 

45 

to  54 

624 

20.1 

55 

and  over 

507 

16.4 

3100 

1OO.O 
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FIGURE  24.  THE  Los  ANGELES  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  BAND 

Many  police  departments  sponsor  bands,  glee  clubs,  or  other  musical 

groups  for  purposes  of  public  relations  and  internal  morale. 

SEVEREST  CRITICS:  Three  age  groups  vie  with  each  other  to  be 
the  most  severe  critics  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  or, 
rather,  to  be  the  least  enthusiastic  concerning  it.  These  are  the  18  to 
24,  25  to  34,  and  35  to  44  year  groups.  Whereas,  27.6  per  cent  of 
all  respondents  cast  their  votes  for  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment as  being  one  of  the  very  best  police  departments  in  the 
Country,  only  27.2  per  cent  in  the  18  to  24  age  group,  23.3  per  cent 
in  the  25  to  34  age  group,  and  21.9  per  cent  in  the  35  to  44  age 
bracket  agree  with  this  viewpoint;  while  13.1  per  cent  in  the  18  to 
24  year  bracket,  14.5  per  cent  in  the  25  to  34  year  bracket,  and  13.5 
per  cent  in  the  35  to  44  year  group,  as  compared  with  only  10.4 
per  cent  of  all  respondents,  feel  that  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment is  below  standard  in  comparison  with  other  large  police 
departments. 

The  attitudes  of  these  three  age  groups,  as  expressed  in  their 
over-all  evaluations,  are  reinforced  by  their  expressed  attitudes 
toward  most  of  the  other  listed  traits.  For  example,  an  average  of 
only  24.7  per  cent  in  the  three  age  groups  feel  that  their  policemen 
are  mostly  men  of  unquestionable  honesty;  whereas,  an  average  of 
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FIGURI.  25.  A  POLICE  PISTOL  TLAM 

Police   Departments  sponsor   many   athletic  teams,  drill    teams,  exhibition  shooting 
teams,  etc.,  all  of  which  bring  about  favorable  contacts  with  the  public. 


29.2  per  cent  of  all  respondents  feel  this  way.  An  average  of  only 
25.2  per  cent  of  the  same  three  groups  expressed  a  belief  that  Los 
Angeles  Policemen  are  habitually  courteous  in  dealing  with  the 
public;  whereas,  32.2  per  cent  of  all  respondents  express  this  more 
complimentary  view. 
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FIGURE  26A,  B,  C,  D.  DEPUTY  AUXILIARY  POLICE,  Los  ANGELES 

On  this  and  the  opposite  page  are  shown  four  of  the  many  activities  participated  in 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  Deputy  Auxiliary  Police.  Such  activities 
provide  wholesome  outlets  for  youthful  energy,  and  make  friends  for  the  police 
department. 
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«s  Av,;ojr>  POLICE  DEPAT 
WlLSHJRE    DIVISION 


FIGURE  syA  AND  276.  POLICE  SPONSORED  BOY  SCOUTS 

Above,  a  divisional  captain  presents  an  award  to  one  of  his  Boy  Scout  leaders. 
Below,  the  "Rainbow"  Troop,  sponsored  by  the  L.A.P.D.,  starts  on  its  transconti- 
nental bus  trip  to  the  Scout  Jamboree  at  Valley  Forge,  Penn. 
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BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  The  17  and  under  age  group  contains  mostly 
15,  16,  and  17-year-old  boys  and  girls  who,  in  most  instances,  are 
in  high  school.  Concerning  many  traits,  the  expressed  attitudes 
of  this  group  are  more  favorable  than  those  of  the  total  of  all 
respondents.  This  is  true  for  the  traits  of  Honesty,  Training, 
Selection,  Equipment,  Crime  Prevention,  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
Investigation  and  Apprehension,  Treatment  of  Suspects,  and  Super- 
vision. 

The  statements  of  the  youngest  group  regarding  the  Attitudes  of 
Boys  and  Girls  toward  Los  Angeles  Policemen  are  particularly 
valuable  because  they  are  in  a  better  position  than  any  other  age 
group  to  know  how  they  themselves  feel.  That  the  police  are  liked 
by  boys  and  girls  is  the  expression  of  35.2  per  cent  of  the  youngest 
group;  while  39.5  per  cent  believe  that  boys  and  girls  are  indifferent 
toward  the  police,  and  18.2  per  cent  actually  fear  the  police.  These 
figures  should  be  compared  with  averages  for  all  respondents; 
which  are  37.1  per  cent,  27.4  per  cent,  and  14.9  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. This  is  the  only  trait  which  is  marked  by  the  youngsters 
less  favorably  than  by  all  respondents— all  others  are  marked  at 
least  as  favorably.  The  attitude  of  this  young  group  toward  Juvenile 
Delinquency  is  of  particular  interest.  For  instance,  64.8  per  cent 
of  them  express  a  belief  that  Los  Angeles  Policemen  are  usually 
watchful  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency;  whereas,  an  average  of 
only  53.7  per  cent  of  all  respondents  express  the  same  opinion,  and 
only  4.3  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  indicate  that  the  police  are 
indifferent  concerning  juvenile  delinquency,  as  compared  with 
7.9  per  cent  of  all  respondents  who  express  this  same  attitude. 

STRENGTH  OF  CONVICTIONS:  The  young  adults— 18  to  24  years 
of  age— are  the  most  positive  in  their  opinions;  and  the  oldest  men 
and  women  are  more  inclined  to  admit  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  rate  Los  Angeles  Policemen  as  regards  many  of  the  listed 
traits.  This  is  indicated,  to  some  extent,  by  the  Over-all  Evaluation, 
but  more  clearly  by  other  specific  traits.  In  the  55  and  over  age 
group,  17.6  per  cent  admit  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  rate  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  in  comparison  with  other  large 
police  departments;  while  only  10.8  per  cent  of  the  18  to  24  age 
group  confess  they  do  not  know.  In  the  55  and  over  age  group  3.8 
per  cent,  and  in  the  18  to  24  group  only  .8  per  cent,  say  they  do  not 
know  how  to  rate  the  Appearance  of  Los  Angeles  Police  Officers. 
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Comparable  figures  for  some  of  the  other  traits,  showing  per- 
centages of  the  55  and  over  and  the  18  to  24  year  age  groups  who 
do  not  know  how  to  rate  Los  Angeles  Policemen,  appear  below. 
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Training 

Equipment  and  Facilities 

Crime  Prevention 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

Treatment  of  Suspects 
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KEY 


Distribution  of  Sample 
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large  Police  Departments 

Do  not  know 


FIGURE  28 

OVER-ALL  EVALUATION  EY  SEX  OF  RESPONDENTS. 

Distribution  of  multiple-choice  ratings  of  Los  Angeles 

Policemen  by  sex  of  respondents. 
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FIGURE  29.  A  Los  ANGELES  POLICEWOMAN 
Policewomen  perform  necessary  and  valuable  services  in  a  modern  police  department. 
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SEX 

MORE  FAVORABLE  ATTITUDE  OF  MALES:  The  males  in  Los  Angeles 
look  upon  the  police  department  more  favorably  than  do  the 
females.  This  is  true  not  only  for  the  Over-all  Evaluation  (see  Fig- 
ure 8)  but  for  most  all  of  the  specific  traits. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  each  of  the  sexes  casts  about  an 
equal  percentage  of  its  votes  in  the  middle  and  bottom  brackets, 
32.2  per  cent  of  the  males,  and  only  21.7  per  cent  of  the  females, 
state  that  their  police  department  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  the 
Country. 

LACK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  BY  FEMALES:  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  for  almost  every  trait  the  percentage  of  males  and  females 
who  place  Los  Angeles  Policemen  in  the  middle  or  bottom  brackets 
are  approximately  the  same;  while  the  percentage  of  males  who 
place  the  police  in  the  top  bracket  is  much  higher  than  that  for 
the  females.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  females  who 
admit  they  do  not  know  how  to  rate  the  Los  Angeles  Policemen  is, 
in  every  case,  higher  than  the  males.  For  almost  every  trait,  there 
are  about  twice  as  many  females  as  males  who  confess  they  are  not 
in  a  position  to  judge. 

APPEARANCE  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION:  The  only  traits  for 
which  the  females  rate  the  policemen  higher  than  do  the  males  are 
Appearance  and  Physical  Condition.  For  instance,  76.2  per  cent 
of  the  females  and  70.0  per  cent  of  the  males  feel  that  the  police 
officers  dress  to  command  public  respect;  whereas,  only  .5  per  cent 
of  the  females  and  .6  per  cent  of  the  males  feel  that  they  habitually 
dress  sloppily.  Fifty-six  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of  the  females  and 
48.9  per  cent  of  the  males  believe  that  the  officers  are  mostly  in 
excellent  physical  condition;  and  only  .8  per  cent  of  the  females  and 
i.o  per  cent  of  the  males  believe  that  they  are  mostly  in  poor 
physical  condition. 
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NATIONALITY 

V>/VER-ALL  ATTITUDES:  A  tabulation  by  nationalities  or,  more 
accurately,  ethnic  groups,  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  Negro 
is  more  inclined  than  others  to  look  upon  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  with  a  critical  eye.  Only  14.4  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
respondents  express  a  belief  that  theirs  is  one  of  the  very  best 
police  departments  in  the  Country;  whereas,  22.8  per  cent  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  30.0  per  cent  of  the  "Whites"  feel  this  way.  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  20.3  per  cent  of  the  Negroes,  14.5  per  cent 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  only  8.5  per  cent  of  the  "Whites"  state  that 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  is  below  standard  in  compari- 
son with  other  large  police  departments. 

ATTITUDES  REGARDING  SPECIFIC  TRAITS:  These  same  relative 
opinions  are  found  by  an  examination  of  the  statements  about  the 
more  specific  traits,  particularly  the  more  intangible  ones,  made 
by  the  three  major  nationality  groups. 

As  examples:  31.8  per  cent  of  the  "White"  respondents,  26.2 
per  cent  of  the  Mexican  respondents,  and  only  14.0  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  respondents  are  convinced  that  the  Los  Angeles  Policemen 
are  mostly  men  of  unquestionable  honesty;  whereas,  2.0  per  cent 
of  the  "Whites,"  5.0  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans,  and  9.1  per  cent  of 
the  Negroes  state  that  the  police  are  mostly  men  who  are  dishonest. 
Also,  34.8  per  cent  of  the  "Whites"  express  a  belief  that  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  always  respect  the  Constitutional  Rights  of  sus- 
pected criminals;  whereas,  only  21.2  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
12.1  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  express  the  same  opinion.  Further- 
more, 11.1  per  cent  of  the  "Whites,"  44.4  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  38.2  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  believe  that  the  police  are  often 
conscienceless  and  brutal  in  performing  their  duties. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Mexican  respondents  express  attitudes 
toward  Los  Angeles  Policemen  which  are  less  favorable  than  the 
"Whites,"  but  more  favorable  than  the  Negro  respondents. 
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NATIONALITY 
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FIGURE  30 

OVER-ALL  EVALUATION  BY  NATIONALITY 

Distribution  of  multiple-choice  ratings  of  Los  Angeles 

Policemen  by  nationality  of  respondents. 
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EXCEPTIONS  TO  OVER-ALL  ATTITUDES:  There  are,  however,  several 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  For  instance,  73.0  per  cent  of  the 
Mexican  respondents,  and  only  55.9  per  cent  of  the  Negro,  and 
68.1  per  cent  of  the  "White"  respondents,  believe  that  Los  Angeles 
Policemen  are  usually  men  of  high  school  education  or  higher. 
On  the  other  hand,  5.8  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans,  2.3  per  cent  of 
the  Negroes,  and  only  .9  percent  of  the  "Whites"  believe  the 
policemen  are  usually  men  of  little  or  no  education. 

More  Mexicans  than  Negroes  or  "Whites"  feel  that  Los  Angeles 
Policemen  are  highly  trained  in  modern  police  methods.  The  per- 
centages are:  50.6  per  cent  for  the  Mexicans,  43.8  per  cent  for  the 
"Whites,"  and  32.9  per  cent  for  the  Negroes. 

As  high  a  percentage  of  Mexican  as  "White"  respondents  place 
the  Los  Angeles  Policemen  in  the  top  bracket  for  the  topics  of 
Basis  of  Selection,  Discipline,  Influence  of  Politics,  and  Top  Ad- 
ministration. On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  Mexicans  who 
place  the  police  in  the  lowest  category  for  each  of  these  same  traits 
is  higher  than  the  "Whites." 

STRENGTH  OF  CONVICTIONS:  The  "White"  respondents  admit 
they  do  not  know  how  to  rate  Los  Angeles  Policemen  as  regards 
the  various  traits  far  more  often  than  do  the  other  respondents. 
In  fact,  only  for  Appearance  and  Physical  Condition  do  they  appear 
more  positive  than  the  others. 

The  Mexicans  appear  to  be  most  sure  of  their  opinions,  particu- 
larly as  regards  Treatment  of  Suspects,  Education,  Courtesy,  Train- 
ing, and  Attitudes  of  Boys  and  Girls.  For  instance,  the  respondents 
who  say  they  do  not  know  how  Los  Angeles  Policemen  treat  sus- 
pects include  26.9  per  cent  of  the  "Whites,"  16.5  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes,  and  only  9.5  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans. 

The  Negro  respondents  indicate  that  they  are  less  sure  than 
the  other  respondents  in  checking  Appearance,  Physical  Condi- 
tion, Courtesy,  and  Equipment  and  Facilities.  As  regards  the 
strength  of  their  convictions  concerning  Honesty,  Crime  Preven- 
tion, Juvenile  Delinquency,  and  Influence  of  the  Press,  the  groups 
are  about  evenly  divided. 
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MARITAL  STATUS 

SIGNIFICANCE:  Marital  status  does  not  appear  to  be  a  significant 
factor  in  influencing  attitudes  toward  the  police.  If  any  one  marital 
classification  is  more  favorably  inclined  toward  Los  Angeles  Police- 
men than  the  others,  it  is  the  married  group.  This  group  cast  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  its  votes  than  did  the  others  in  the 
top  bracket  for  the  traits  of  Education,  Departmental  Discipline, 
Equipment  and  Facilities,  Influence  of  Politics,  Crime  Prevention, 
Influence  of  the  Press,  Treatment  of  Suspects,  Attitudes  of  Boys 
and  Girls,  Minority  Groups,  Protection  of  the  Innocent,  Super- 
vision, and  Top  Administration,  as  well  as  the  Over-all  Evaluation. 

The  single  respondents  selected  the  top  bracket  in  which  to 
rate  policemen  more  often  than  did  the  others  for  the  traits  of 
Training,  Basis  of  Selection,  Juvenile  Delinquency,  and  Investiga- 
tion and  Apprehension;  whereas,  the  widowed  respondents  ex- 
pressed the  most  favorable  attitudes  regarding  Appearance,  Physi- 
cal Condition,  Courtesy,  and  Professional  Interest. 

The  divorced  respondents  failed  to  rate  Los  Angeles  Policemen 
higher  than  did  the  other  marital  groups  for  a  single  trait,  and 
did  rate  slightly  lower  than  did  the  other  groups  for  the  traits  of 
Honesty,  Crime  Prevention,  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Investigation 
and  Apprehension,  Treatment  of  Suspects,  Protection  of  Innocent, 
Supervision,  and  Over-all  Evaluation. 

OVER-ALL  EVALUATION:  Concerning  the  Over-all  Evaluation,  30.0 
per  cent  of  the  married  respondents,  27.7  per  cent  of  the  widowed 
respondents,  24.3  per  cent  of  the  single  respondents,  and  22.0 
per  cent  of  the  divorcees  express  a  belief  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  Country.  On  the 
other  hand,  11.4  per  cent  of  the  single,  11.3  per  cent  of  the  di- 
vorced, 9.9  per  cent  of  the  married,  and  only  7.6  per  cent  of  the 
widowed  respondents  state  that  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment is  below  standard  in  comparison  with  other  large  police 
departments. 

STRENGTH  OF  CONVICTIONS:  The  most  significant  factor  appears 
in  the  "Do  Not  Know"  column.  For  every  trait  the  widowed 
respondents  state  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  rate  Los  Angeles 
Policemen  far  more  frequently  than  do  the  other  respondents. 
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As  an  example,  30.0  per  cent  of  the  widowed  respondents  indicate 
that  they  do  not  know  how  to  rate  the  Los  Angeles  Department 
in  comparison  with  other  large  police  departments;  whereas,  an 
average  of  only  14.4  per  cent  of  all  respondents  confess  they  do 
not  know. 

In  evaluating  the  tabulations  by  marital  status,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  groups  will  have  different  average-ages. 
Obviously,  the  single  respondents  will  be  younger  on  an  average 
than  will  those  who  are  widowed.  Differences  in  ages  may  well 
be  more  instrumental  in  affecting  attitudes  of  respondents  than 
are  differences  in  marital  status. 

EDUCATION 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  SAMPLE:  In  the  sample,  10.2  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  have  completed  only  the  eighth  grade  or  less; 
18.5  per  cent  attended  high  school,  but  did  not  graduate  (that  is, 
they  completed  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  grade);  25.1  per  cent 
graduated  from  high  school,  or  at  least  finished  the  twelfth  grade; 
23.3  per  cent  had  some  college  training  (that  is,  they  finished  one, 
two,  or  three  years  of  college);  8.8  per  cent  are  college  graduates 
(four  years  of  college);  7.0  per  cent  completed  some  graduate 
work  (five  or  more  years  of  college);  and  7.1  per  cent  did  not  state 
how  many  years  of  schooling  they  had  completed. 

GENERAL  TREND:  Although  variations  in  attitudes  among  the 
educational  groups  outlined  above  are  not  great,  there  is,  never- 
theless, a  definite  trend  among  the  respondents  with  the  least 
schooling  to  look  most  favorably  upon  the  police,  and  for  the 
college  graduates  to  look  upon  them  with  the  least  approval. 

OVER-ALL  EVALUATION:  In  their  over-all  evaluation,  31.3  per 
cent  of  the  respondents  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  or 
less  state  that  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  is  one  of  the 
very  best  in  the  Country;  whereas,  an  average  of  27.6  per  cent  of 
all  respondents,  and  only  20.1  per  cent  of  the  college  graduates, 
express  the  same  belief;  12.4  per  cent  of  the  college  graduates,  and 
only  9.8  per  cent  of  the  respondents  with  an  eighth-grade  educa- 
tion or  less,  answer  that  they  think  the  Los  Angeles  Department  is 
definitely  below  standard  in  comparison  with  other  large  police 
departments. 
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FIGURE  31 A  AND  316.  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITY 

Above,  a  sergeant  of  police  and  his  wife  bring  toys  to  an  orphanage  at  Christmas 
time.  Opposite  page,  policemen  donate  blood  to  the  Red  Cross  for  G.  I.'s  in  Korea. 
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EVALUATION  OF  SPECIFIC  TRAITS:  The  more  favorable  attitudes 
of  the  lowest  educational  group  are  closely  approximated  by  the 
respondents  who  have  completed  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
grades  and,  frequently,  by  the  high  school  graduates.  The  three 
lower  educational  groups  give  the  most  favorable  responses  for 
all  traits  except  Appearance,  Physical  Condition,  and  Education. 
The  college  graduates,  more  frequently  than  other  respondents, 
state  that  the  Los  Angeles  Officers  dress  to  command  public 
respect;  whereas,  those  with  five  or  more  years  of  college  say  more 
frequently  than  the  other  respondents  that  Los  Angeles  Policemen 
are  mostly  in  excellent  physical  condition. 

For  19  of  the  22  traits  listed  in  the  questionnaire,  the  college 
graduates  and  those  with  five  or  more  years  of  college  training  rate 
Los  Angeles  Policemen  in  the  top  bracket  less  often  than  do  the 
respondents  with  less  formal  schooling.  For  instance,  29.2  per 
cent  of  all  respondents,  22.6  per  cent  of  the  college  graduates, 
and  only  18.5  per  cent  of  the  respondents  with  five  or  more  years 
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of  college  training  claim  that  Los  Angeles  Policemen  are  men 
of  unquestionable  honesty;  32.2  per  cent  of  all  respondents,  26.3 
per  cent  of  the  college  graduates,  and  25.9  per  cent  of  the  re- 
spondents with  five  or  more  years  of  college  training  state  that  Los 
Angeles  Policemen  are  habitually  courteous  in  dealing  with  the 
public;  2 1.3  per  cent  of  all  respondents,  1 1.3  per  cent  of  the  college 
graduates,  and  1 1 .  i  per  cent  of  those  with  five  or  more  years  of 
college  training  express  the  conviction  that  Los  Angeles  Police- 
men apprehend  criminals  indiscriminately  without  regard  for  in- 
fluential persons. 

LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE 

Strangely  enough,  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  competition 
between  the  newest  and  oldest  residents  as  to  which  will  look  most 
favorably  upon  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department.  Thirty  and 
seven-tenths  per  cent  of  the  respondents  who  have  resided  in  the 
city  10  years  and  over,  and  29.2  per  cent  of  those  who  have  lived 
here  less  than  one  year  (as  compared  with  an  average  of  27.6 
per  cent  of  all  respondents)  express  the  opinion  that  theirs  is  one 
of  the  very  best  police  departments  in  the  Country;  whereas,  8.5 
per  cent  of  the  oldest  residents,  6.2  per  cent  of  the  newest  residents, 
and  an  average  of  104  per  cent  of  all  respondents,  state  that  it  is 
below  standard  in  comparison  with  other  large  police  departments. 

The  respondents  who  have  lived  in  the  city  for  10  years  and  over 
place  their  policemen  in  the  top  bracket  more  often  than  do  other 
respondents  for  the  traits  of  Appearance,  Physical  Condition,  Edu- 
cation, Minority  Groups,  Protection  of  Innocent,  and  Top  Adminis- 
tration. The  respondents  who  have  resided  here  less  than  one  year 
place  the  Los  Angeles  Policemen  in  the  top  bracket  more  often 
than  do  the  respondents  of  longer  residence  for  the  traits  of 
Honesty,  Courtesy,  Professional  Interest,  Training,  Basis  of  Selec- 
tion, Equipment  and  Facilities,  Crime  Prevention,  Influence  of 
the  Press,  Investigation  and  Apprehension,  Treatment  of  Suspects, 
Attitudes  of  Boys  and  Girls,  and  Supervision. 

Not  much  of  significance  can  be  observed  in  the  "Do  Not  Know" 
column  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  from  trait  to  trait. 
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FIGURE  32 

OVKR-ALL  EVALUATION  BY  LENGTH  OF   RESIDENCE 

Distribution  of  multiple-choice  ratings  of  Los  Angeles 

Policemen  by  length  of  residence  of  respondents. 
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Although  there  is  no  way  of  knowing,  for  certain,  the  slightly 
more  favorable  attitudes  of  the  respondents  who  have  lived  in  Los 
Angeles  less  than  one  year  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  exposed  to  unfavorable  newspaper  publicity  arising  from 
an  alleged  case  of  "police  corruption"  occurring  a  year  prior  to  this 
survey. 

The  more  favorable  attitudes  of  the  respondents  who  have 
resided  in  the  city  for  10  years  or  more  may  have  resulted,  in  part, 
from  a  longer  acquaintanceship  with  their  police  department  and, 
consequently,  they  may  have  been  less  influenced  by  the  adverse 
publicity. 


Chapter  VII 
OCCUPATION 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SAMPLE 

J.  HE  DISTRIBUTION  of  respondents  into  occupational  groups  show- 
ing number  and  per  cent  of  each  group  in  the  total  sample  is  as 
follows: 

Total  Number 
Occupation  in  Sample         Per  Cent 

Salespeople  or  Agents  163  5.3 

Clerical  370  11.9 

Commercial  99  3.2 

Professional  288  9.3 

Public  Servants  175  5.6 

Skilled  Laborers  587  18.9 

Unskilled  Laborers  84  2.7 

Housewives  430  13.9 

Students  567  18.3 

Miscellaneous  172  5.6 

Not  Stated  165  5.3 

TOTAL  3100  100.0 

PUBLIC  SERVANTS 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Public  Servants,  as  152  of  these 
175  respondents  are  policemen.  It  must  also  be  observed,  however, 
that  132  of  the  152  were  (at  the  time  they  filled  in  the  question- 
naire) in  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Training  Academy,  and  had  been 
policemen  for  only  three  weeks. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  77.7  per  cent  of  the  Public  Servants 
proclaim,  in  answer  to  the  survey,  that  Los  Angeles  has  one  of  the 
very  best  police  departments  in  the  Country,,  as  compared  with 
27.6  per  cent  of  all  respondents  who  make  the  same  claim. 

This  more  favorable  attitude  of  the  Public  Servants  is  also  ex- 
pressed for  most  traits  considered  in  the  questionnaire.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  interesting  and,  perhaps,  surprising  exceptions. 
Only  17.7  per  cent  of  the  Public  Servants,  as  compared  with  32.2 
per  cent  of  all  respondents,  express  a  belief  that  policemen  are 
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habitually  courteous  in  dealing  with  the  public;  28.5  per  cent  of 
the  Public  Servants,  as  compared  with  52.3  per  cent  of  all  respond- 
ents, indicate  that  Los  Angeles  Policemen  are  mostly  in  excellent 
physical  condition;  and  only  64.6  per  cent  of  the  Public  Servants, 
as  compared  with  72.6  per  cent  of  all  respondents,  think  that  Los 
Angeles  Policemen  dress  to  command  public  respect. 

UNSKILLED  LABORERS 

Other  than  the  Public  Servants,  apparently  the  occupational 
group  most  favorably  inclined  toward  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  is  that  of  Unskilled  Labor.  In  this  group  are  23  jani- 
tors, 20  watchmen,  15  laborers,  14  factory  workers,  and  12  others. 

Apparently,  the  Unskilled  Laborers  have  more  confidence  in 
the  honesty  of  their  policemen  than  do  the  Public  Servants;  for 
44.0  per  cent  of  them,  as  compared  with  only  40.0  per  cent  of  the 
Public  Servants,  state  that  Los  Angeles  Policemen  are  mostly  men 
of  unquestionable  honesty. 

Regarding  the  courtesy  of  Los  Angeles  Policemen,  the  most 
favorably  impressed  are  the  Unskilled  Laborers;  for  47.6  per  cent 
of  them,  as  compared  with  32.2  per  cent  of  all  respondents,  and 
only  17.7  per  cent  of  the  Public  Servants,  express  a  conviction  that 
Los  Angeles  Policemen  are  habitually  courteous  in  dealing  with 
the  public. 

Training,  too,  receives  a  higher  vote  of  confidence  from  the 
Unskilled  Laborers  than  from  the  Public  Servants;  for  57.1  per 
cent  of  the  Unskilled  Laborers,  49.2  per  cent  of  the  Public  Servants, 
and  43.0  per  cent  of  all  respondents,  state  that  Los  Angeles  Police- 
men are  highly  trained  in  modern  police  methods. 

As  high  a  percentage  of  Unskilled  Laborers  as  Public  Servants 
feel  that  the  policemen  have  a  high  professional  interest  in  their 
work— 41.7  per  cent  of  each  having  answered  the  questionnaire  to 
this  effect. 

The  Unskilled  Laborers  rated  all  traits  except  two  higher  than 
did  all  respondents.  The  two  traits  are  Appearance  and  Over-all 
Evaluation. 

SKILLED  LABORERS 

The  attitudes  of  the  Skilled  Laborers  are  found,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  be  slightly  less  favorable  than  those  of  Unskilled  La- 
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borers,  but  more  favorable  than  the  attitudes  of  all  respondents. 
The  Skilled  Laborers  rated  all  traits  except  two— Attitudes  of  Boys 
and  Girls  and  Protection  of  Innocent— higher  than  did  all  respond- 
ents. 

TRANSPORTATION  WORKERS 

Significant  results  are  obtained  by  a  study  of  this  group  divided 
into  transportation  workers  and  all  others  (see  Figure  11).  Of  the 
587  Skilled  Laborers,  235— or  40.0  per  cent— are  transportation 
workers.  These  include  the  following  specific  occupations,  together 
with  the  indicated  number  and  per  cent  of  each. 

Occupation  Number          Per  Cent 

Taxi  Driver  44  18.7 

Bus  Driver  40  17.0 

Streetcar  Man  124  52.7 

Truck  Driver  22  9.4 

Teamster  2  .9 

Transportation  3  1.3 

TOTAL  235  100.0 

It  is  both  interesting  and  significant  to  note  that  the  transporta- 
tion workers,  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  the  police  and  who  are, 
frequently,  in  a  better  position  than  others  to  judge,  rate  policemen 
consistently  higher  than  do  other  Skilled  Laborers.  For  every  one 
of  the  22  traits  listed,  the  transportation  workers  rated  their  police- 
men higher  than  did  the  other  Skilled  Laborers.  For  instance,  31.5 
per  cent  of  the  transportation  workers,  and  only  25.8  per  cent  of 
all  others,  state  that  Los  Angeles  has  one  of  the  very  best  Police 
Departments  in  the  Country.  Differences  in  ratings  for  specific 
traits  are  even  more  pronounced.  That  the  policemen  dress  to 
command  public  respect  was  expressed  by  85.1  per  cent  of  the 
transportation  workers;  whereas,  only  66.7  per  cent  of  the  other 
Skilled  Laborers  expressed  this  same  opinion. 

Of  the  transportation  workers,  42.1  per  cent  believe  that  Los 
Angeles  Policemen  operate  under  excellent  discipline;  whereas, 
only  31.5  per  cent  of  the  other  workers  feel  this  way.  In  discussing 
Influence  of  the  Press,  52.3  per  cent  of  the  transportation  workers, 
and  only  29.0  per  cent  of  the  others,  believe  that  policemen  oper- 
ate independently  from  newspaper  publicity.  Statements  regarding 
Supervision  indicate  that  42.1  per  cent  of  the  transportation 
workers,  and  27.8  per  cent  of  the  other  Skilled  Laborers,  believe 
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that  Los  Angeles  Policemen  are  directed  by  highly  competent  and 
efficient  supervisors. 

PROFESSIONALS 

Among  the  lowest  votes  of  confidence  were  those  expressed  by 
Professionals,  Students,  and  Housewives.  The  Professional  Group 
rated  lower  than  did  the  other  respondents  for  the  traits  of 
Honesty,  Discipline,  Investigation  and  Apprehension,  Treatment 
of  Suspects,  Supervision,  and  Top  Administration. 

In  the  Professional  Group,  who  rated  consistently  low,  a  break- 
down of  actual  vocations  is  as  follows: 

Vocations  Number           Per  Cent 

School  Teachers  and  Athletic  Directors  105  36.5 

Accountants  22  7.6 

Engineers   and  Architects  21  7.3 

Doctors,   Dentists,   Etc.  30  10.4 

Attorneys  15  5.2 

Nurses  24  8.3 

Executives  19  6.6 

Entertainers  16  5.6 

Others  36  12.5 


TOTAL  288  100.0 

A  study  of  a  tabulation  of  the  Professional  Group  by  actual  oc- 
cupation brings  to  light  many  interesting  facts.  There  is  a  wide 
range  of  opinion  among  the  Professional  occupations,  and  each 
appears  to  be  rather  consistent  throughout  the  range  of  22  items. 
The  executives  consistently  rate  much  higher  than  the  other 
professional  groups.  They  selected  the  top  bracket  in  which  to 
rate  Los  Angeles  Policemen  more  often  than  the  others  for  17  of 
the  22  traits.  The  entertainers,  on  the  other  hand,  consistently 
rated  much  lower.  They  rated  lower  than  all  other  professional 
groups  for  1 1  of  the  traits,  and  highest  in  only  one— Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

Attorneys  rated  policemen  lower  than  the  other  professionals 
for  six  traits;  that  is,  Courtesy,  Training,  Basis  of  Selection,  Juve- 
nile Delinquency,  Minority  Groups,  and  Protection  of  Innocent. 
They  ran  a  close  second  in  rating  policemen  low  in  Honesty.  For 
only  the  item  of  Influence  of  Politics  did  they  rate  higher  than  the 
other  Professionals. 
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FIGURE  33 

EVALUATION  OF  HONESTY 

Distribution  of  multiple-choice  ratings  of  the  honesty  of  Los  Angeles  Policemen 
by  housewives,  female  school  teachers,  transportation  workers,  and  all  other  skilled 
laborers. 
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Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  doctors  and  dentists  rated  lower 
than  all  other  groups  for  Physical  Condition— and  higher  than  all 
others  for  Protection  of  Innocent. 

Although  school  teachers  rated  lower  than  other  professionals 
for  only  Departmental  Discipline,  their  expressed  opinions  are 
consistently  lower  than  the  average  for  all  Professionals.  They 
rated  below  the  average  of  all  Professionals  for  all  traits  except 
Appearance,  Physical  Condition,  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

The  accountants  rated  consistently  above  average.  For  only  five 
of  the  22  traits  did  they  express  an  opinion  which  was  less  flattering 
than  that  of  the  average  of  all  Professionals. 

STUDENTS 

The  Students  expressed  less  favorable  attitudes  than  did  the 
other  respondents  for  the  traits  of  Courtesy,  Professional  Interest, 
Attitudes  of  Boys  and  Girls,  and  Protection  of  Innocent. 

HOUSEWIVES 

The  Housewives  rated  policemen  lower  than  did  the  other 
respondents  for  the  traits  of  Education,  Basis  of  Selection,  Equip- 
ment and  Facilities,  Influence  of  Politics,  Crime  Prevention, 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  and  Influence  of  the  Press.  Of  all  the  oc- 
cupational groups,  the  Housewives  admit  most  often  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  rate  Los  Angeles  Policemen.  This  is  true  of  the 
Over-all  Evaluation  and  all  specific  traits  except  Appearance  and 
Physical  Condition.  The  percentage  of  Housewives  who  "Do  Not 
Know"  averages,  for  all  traits,  more  than  fifty  per  cent  higher  than 
the  percentage  of  all  other  respondents  who  "Do  Not  Know." 

FEMALE  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

As  unfavorable  as  the  Housewives'  ratings  are,  they  are  not 
nearly  as  unfavorable  as  the  ratings  of  female  school  teachers. 
Only  for  Appearance  do  the  female  school  teachers  rate  Los 
Angeles  Policemen  higher  than  do  the  Housewives.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  12.0  per  cent  of  the  female  teachers  (as  compared  with 
26.0  per  cent  of  the  Housewives)  feel  that  theirs  is  one  of  the  very 
best  police  departments  in  the  Country;  only  9.3  percent  of  the 
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When  Mr  Robert  Felony,  the 
local  burglar,  finds  the  key 
under  the  welcome  mat  he 
saves  a  lot  of  valuable  time. 
Chances  are  he  won't  even 
pay  you  a  call  if  the  key 
isn't  handy. 


Robbie  Felony  loves  to 
browse  around  inside  of 
lovely  automobiles  A  roll- 
ed down  window  is  an 
open  invitation  and  some- 
times he  leaves  with  a 
memento,  sometimes  the 
whole  car! 


Hitting  that  note  on  the 
ront  door  without  offici- 
ally notifying  the  milkman 
and  paper  boy^  was  a 
waste  of  time.  The  milk 
sottles  and  papers  scream 
'Come  on  in,  no  one's 
home!" 'and  Robbie  Felony 
can  go  to  work  unmo- 
ested. 


The  number  of  Mr.  Felony's 
hobbies  is  amazing.  One  of 
them  is  collecting  knick- 
knacks  and  where  could  a 
better  collection  be  found 
than  in  a  garage  with  an 
open  door  and  everyone 
away  at  the  show? 


Robbie  is  a  gay  character 
and  usually  gets  more  fun 
out  of  a  party  than  any 
of  the  guests.  People  who 
leave  purses  and  wraps  in 
the  bedroom  may  find  that 
the  little  get-together  was  a 
real  SURPRISE  PARTY! 


Mr.  Felony  hates  all  gad- 
gets with  serial  numbers 
because  it's  hard  to  ped- 
dle the  stuff  and  it  can 
land  him  on  the  rock  pile. 
When  you  record  all  serial 
numbers,  that  is  your  best 
guarantee  for  safekeeping 
and  identification. 


FIGURE  34.  A  FAVORABLE  CONTACT  WITH  HOUSEWIVES 

educational    chart    was    prepared    for    distribution     to    housewives.    Similar 
favorable  contacts  can  be  made  with  merchants,  professionals,  etc. 


female  teachers  (as  compared  with  30.2  per  cent  of  the  Housewives) 
are  convinced  that  Los  Angeles  Policemen  are  mostly  men  of 
unquestionable  honesty;  only  13.3  per  cent  of  the  female  teachers 
(as  compared  with  38.1  per  cent  of  the  Housewives)  believe  that 
their  police  are  habitually  courteous  in  dealing  with  the  public; 
only  13.3  per  cent  of  the  female  teachers  (as  compared  with  29.5 
per  cent  of  the  Housewives)  are  convinced  that  Los  Angeles  Police- 
men operate  under  excellent  discipline. 

This  lack  of  information  by  Housewives,  together  with  their 
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relatively  low  ratings  on  all  traits,  and  the  even  lower  ratings  of 
female  school  teachers,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  need  for  a  pub- 
lic relations  program  directed  toward  the  women  who,  to  so  great 
an  extent,  influence  the  attitudes  of  our  children— who,  in  turn, 
will  become  the  Citizens  of  Tomorrow. 


Chapter  VIII 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

THE  PROBLEM 

.IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PROBLEM:  The  importance  of  good  police 
public  relations  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  many  police  depart- 
ments; and  many  of  the  police  agencies  which  do  understand  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  have  done  very  little  toward  its  solution, 
largely  because  of  a  lack  of  reliable  information  upon  which  to 
proceed.1 

The  great  majority  of  police  work  is  done  under  difficult 
circumstances.  Although  appearing  to  a  greater  extent  in  some 
jurisdictions  than  in  others,  many  popular  and  non-flattering  at- 
titudes exist  toward  the  police.  Unfortunately,  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  in  one  place  or  another,  these  attitudes  have  proved 
to  be  somewhat  justified. 

OLD  AND  NEW  DUTIES  OF  POLICE:  As  long  as  policemen  confined 
their  activities  to  repression,  detection,  and  investigation  of  offenses 
which  were  crimes  at  common  law,  they  had  much  public  support. 
As  the  police  have  become  increasingly  charged  with  duties  other 
than  those  which  people  usually  consider  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment, public  support  has  weakened.  These  additional  duties  are 
often  of  a  minor  regulatory  nature,  rarely  produce  impressive  social 
benefits,  and  often  prove  irritating  to  the  feelings  of  American 
people,  who  are  "rugged  individualists"  and  believe  they  have  a 
right  to  do  as  they  please. 

The  "good  citizens"  of  the  community  no  longer  feel  a  sincere 
alliance  with  the  police  against  thieves  and  outlaws  because,  today, 
the  multitude  of  regulations  and  traffic  laws,  developed  by  our 
modern  civilization,  have  made  law-breakers  of  us  all. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  single  instance  of  public  action  has  ever 
been  wholly  satisfactory  to  everyone  concerned,  for  no  matter  how 

1  Allen,  Eric  W.:  The  Public  Relations  Problem  of  the  Police.  The  Commonwealth 
Review,  November,  1939,  p.  212. 
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FIGURE  35.  THE  GREAT  MAJORITY  OF  POLICE  WORK  Is  DONE  UNDER 
DIFFICULT  CIRCUMSTANCES 


IMPRESSIVE 

IMMACULATE  S^ 
IMPfcCCABLE/" 


FIGURE  a6.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN  THE  COURT  ROOM 
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efficient  or  brilliant  the  action  may  be,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  viewed 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  thwarted  or  apprehended  offender  or  his 
family  or  friends. 

NEED  FOR  FAVORABLE  CONTACTS:  Despite  the  difficulties  involved, 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  create  as  many  favorable  contacts  as 
possible,  because  it  is  largely  the  sum  of  the  multitude  of  daily 
contacts  with  the  public  that  determines  the  degree  of  public  ac- 
ceptance or  the  state  of  police  public  relations.  If  police  public 
contacts  are  made  under  such  difficult  circumstances,  and  are  so 
very  important  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  police  department, 
it  would  appear  highly  desirable  to  have  available  a  device  or 
"yardstick"  to  measure  the  status  of  public  acceptance  at  any 
particular  time,  to  determine  which  police  techniques,  action,  and 
attitudes  are  approved— and  which  are  not. 

SELECTIVE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  The  principle  of  selectivity  has 
been  applied  very  successfully  in  the  traffic  field,  and  to  a  somewhat 
lesser  extent,  in  police  patrol.  There  exists  a  current  need  for  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  police  public  relations  so  that 
available  time,  energy,  and  money  will  be  most  effectively  applied 
in  informing  citizens  who  most  need  informing  regarding  the 
police  activities  about  which  the  greatest  lack  of  information  exists; 
and  in  instructing  policemen  regarding  modes  of  conduct  which 
bring  about  the  greatest  acceptance  by  the  public  of  police  activi- 
ties. 

The  present  study  was  an  experimental  effort  to  devise  an  instru- 
ment and  a  methodology  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  selective  public 
relations  and  selective  public  relations  training  of  police  officers, 
to  create  a  device  for  measuring  public  attitudes  toward  the  police, 
and  to  utilize  this  device  to  measure  the  attitudes  of  local  residents 
toward  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 

PREVIOUS  ATTITUDE  SURVEYS 

Although  many  attitude  surveys  have  been  made  in  the  fields  of 
political  science  and  market  research,  relatively  little  has  been  done 
concerning  police.  Intelligent  estimates  are  constantly  being  made 
by  police  administrators,  and  others,  regarding  the  nature  and 
extent  of  public  attitudes;  but  very  little  of  a  scientific  nature  has 
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FIGURE  37.  TRAINING  FOR  A  MODFRN  POLICEMAN 

Police  training  can  be  obtained  through  recognized  colleges  and  universities,  zone 
or  local  recruit  or  in-service  training  schools,  or  by  systematic  self-directed  study. 
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been  undertaken.  Previous  surveys  of  attitudes  toward  the  police 
have  been  outlined  in  Chapter  II. 

RESEARCH  METHODS  AND  SOURCES  OF  DATA 

In  the  administration  of  this  survey,  a  combination  of  the 
multiple-choice  and  the  open-question  of  free-answer  response 
was  used.  By  this  combination,  it  was  hoped  to  overcome,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  disadvantages  of  each. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE:  The  questionnaire  de- 
vised contains  three  principal  sections:  the  first  listing  personal  or 
biographical  data;  the  second  setting  forth  twenty-two  multiple- 
choice  questions;  and  the  third  soliciting  free-answer  or  voluntary 
statements  as  to  favorable  and  unfavorable  contacts  which  the 
respondents  have  had  with  Los  Angeles  Policemen.  The  statements 
in  the  multiple-choice  section  of  the  questionnaire  were  taken  from 
those  developed  by  Professor  Parratt,2  and  validated  under  his 
direction. 

SELECTION  OF  THE  SAMPLE:  A  large  sample  was  selected— 3,100 
cases— so  as  to  overcome  any  differential  in  external  factors;  that 
is,  press  releases,  etc.,  taking  place  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  survey. 

Stratification  of  the  sample,  so  as  to  obtain  a  true  cross  section 
of  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles,  was  accomplished  by  obtaining  the 
cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  persons  in  varied  groups;  and 
selecting  the  sample  from  among  their  responses,  using  machine 
methods  and  basing  the  stratification  upon  data  obtained  from 
Eshref  Shevky's  and  Marilyn  Williams'  work,  The  Social  Areas  of 
Los  Angeles.3 

TABULATION  OF  THE  DATA:  A  method  of  coding  the  free-answers 
was  devised,  and  results  of  the  written  responses,  together  with 
biographical  information  and  answers  to  the  multiple-choice  ques- 
tions for  each  respondent,  were  placed  on  punched  cards.  Tabula- 
tions of  the  punched  cards  bring  to  light  many  facts  which  should 
prove  of  interest  and  value  to  police  administrators  and  students  of 

2  Parratt,  Spencer  D.:  A  Scale  to  Measure  Effectiveness  of  Police  Functioning.  /. 
Grim.  Law  and  Criminal.,  January-February,  1938,  pp.  739-56. 

3Shevky,  Ehref  and  Williams,  Marilyn:  The  Social  Areas  of  Los  Angeles.  Berkeley, 
University  of  California  Press,  1949,  172  pp. 
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police  administration,  as  well  as  persons  concerned  with  municipal 
administration  and  public  relations  in  general. 

OVER-ALL  PICTURE 

It  would  appear  that,  generally,  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  feel 
that  they  have  a  very  good  police  department.  The  ratings  of  the 
respondents  are  highest  for  those  traits,  or  modes  of  conduct,  which 
can  be  physically  seen  and  measured;  that  is,  Appearance,  Physical 
Condition,  and  Education;  and  lowest  for  the  more  intangible 
traits  such  as  Honesty,  Professional  Interest,  Basis  of  Selection,  and 
Influence  of  Politics,  The  "Do  Not  Know"  responses  were,  gen- 
erally, lowest  for  those  traits  rated  highest— and  highest  for  the 
traits  rated  lowest.  This  is  significant,  for  it  indicates  that  the  more 
people  actually  know  about  their  policemen,  the  better  they  like 
them. 

About  one  fourth  of  all  respondents  admit  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  rate  policemen  as  regards  the  more  intangible  traits.  It  is 
somewhat  amazing,  for  instance,  to  discover  that  in  a  city  like  Los 
Angeles,  where  the  civil  service  system  is  thoroughly  entrenched 
and  scrupulously  administered,  27  per  cent  of  the  citizens  do  not 
know  whether  policemen  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  or  not. 

FREE-ANSWER  RESPONSES 

When  the  respondents  were  given  an  opportunity  to  tell  in  their 
own  words  about  personal  contacts  they  had  had  with  policemen, 
they  reported  almost  as  many  favorable  as  unfavorable  experiences. 
Of  all  the  free-answers,  43.4  per  cent  refer  to  contacts  with  motor- 
cycle officers  and  officers  in  traffic  cars.  Of  these,  48.9  per  cent  are 
favorable,  and  51.1  per  cent  are  unfavorable.  Of  the  favorable 
comments  regarding  traffic,  29.7  per  cent  deal  with  the  issuance 
of  traffic  citations;  whereas,  49.7  per  cent  of  the  unfavorable  com- 
ments concerning  traffic  have  to  do  with  the  issuance  of  traffic 
citations.  Next  to  traffic,  uniformed  motor  patrol  elicited  the  most 
comments— both  favorable  and  unfavorable.  Of  the  comments  in 
this  field,  32.4  per  cent  are  approving  and  67.6  per  cent  are  disap- 
proving. 

Uniformed  foot  patrol  brought  out  only  one  third  as  many 
comments  as  did  motor  patrol,  and  only  one-twelfth  as  many  as 
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LICTEN  MAC,  1 VE  BEEN 
FIELD  INTERROGATED 

FIVETIMETINTHE  LA<TT 
3  SLOCk£"AND  IP  TNAT 
AINTT  PEe^CUTION  AAV  NAME 
AINT  JZOBBlE  FELONV-- 
6O  \  COLLECT  PIOGV 
BAN k£,  CO  WHAT? 
AINT  A  FELLOW  ENTITLED 
TO  A  INNOCENTMO6BV? 


BULLY/ 


FIGURE  38.  FIELD  INTERROGATIONS 

Field  interrogations  or  "shakedowns"  are  essential  to  efficient  police  work.  Because 
their  very  nature  makes  them  a  source  of  resentment,  however,  they  must  be 
handled  as  tactfully  as  possible. 


did  traffic.  The  greatest  number  of  unfavorable  responses  deal 
with  the  making  of  field  interrogations.  Detective  operations  and 
juvenile  activities  each  induced  about  as  many  comments  as  did 
uniformed  foot  patrol. 

Among  the  comments  made  in  the  free-answers,  over  one  third 
refer  to  attitudes  of  police  officers— 54.6  per  cent  being  favorable 
and  45.4  per  cent  unfavorable.  Among  the  favorable  comments, 
58.8  per  cent  refer  to  officers'  courtesy;  and  among  the  unfavorable 
comments,  20.9  per  cent  refer  to  discourtesy,  17.3  per  cent  to 
prejudice,  and  16.1  per  cent  to  overbearing  or  superior  attitudes. 

The  most  frequently-occurring  statements  of  respondents  con- 
cern actions  by  policemen.  Of  these,  34.6  per  cent  are  favorable, 
and  65.4  are  unfavorable.  Most  favorable  comments  mention  com- 
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FIGURE  39.  "MARCH  OF  DIMES"  PARADE,  WILSHIRE  BLVD.,  Los  ANGELES 

Parades  offer  great  opportunities  for  favorable  contacts  between  the  police  and  the 

public.  (Note  the  officers  facing  the  croivd  and  not  the  parade.) 

petency  and  helpfulness;  whereas,  most  unfavorable  comments 
refer  to  unjustified  tickets  or  arrests,  rough  treatment,  inconsistency 
of  traffic  enforcement,  or  unjustified  questioning. 

AGE  GROUPS 

The  older  citizens  of  Los  Angeles— that  is,  those  55  years 
and  over— are  definitely  more  favorably  inclined  toward  their 
police  department  than  are  the  other  age  groups.  This  is  shown  by 
their  over-all  evaluation,  as  well  as  by  their  selection  among  the 
alternatives  for  each  of  the  other  traits.  Next  in  strength  of  ap- 
proval is  the  44  to  55  year  age  group.  Concerning  many  items, 
the  expressed  attitudes  of  the  youngest  group— that  is,  17  and 
under— are  more  favorable  than  those  of  all  respondents.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  traits  of  Honesty,  Training,  Selection, 
Equipment,  Crime  Prevention,  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Investiga- 
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uour  appearance  can 
mates  as  big  a  hit  as, 
the  BVENT  itself/ 


KNOW  YOUR  JOB/ 

report  early- sire  UP 
Situation  -Study  map, 
co-ordinate  u/f-rh 
other  officers. 


E4TBEFORE  VOU  REPORT/ 

some  events  last  for  HOUR*  * 


FIGURE  40.  A  THOUSAND  EYES  ARE  ON  You 

tion  and  Apprehension,  Treatment  of  Suspects,  and  Supervision. 
The  boys  and  girls  expressed  a  strong  belief  that  Los  Angeles 
Policemen  are  usually  watchful  to  prevent  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
The  only  item  which  is  marked  by  the  youngsters  less  favorably 
than  by  all  respondents  is  Attitudes  of  Boys  and  Girls.  This  is  sig- 
nificant, for  they  should  be  in  a  position  to  know  how  they  feel 
personally.  The  three  age  groups  which  are  least  enthusiastic  con- 
cerning policemen  are  the  18  to  24,  the  25  to  34,  and  the  35  to  44 
year  groups. 

SEX 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  males  look  upon  the  police  more  favorably 
than  do  the  females.  This  is  true  of  the  Over-all  Evaluation,  as  well 
as  almost  all  of  the  specific  traits.  The  only  traits  for  which  the 
females  rate  the  policemen  higher  than  do  the  males  are  Appear- 
ance, and  Physical  Condition. 

The  percentage  of  females  who  admit  they  do  not  know  how  to 
rate  policemen  is,  in  every  case,  higher  than  the  males— in  most 
cases,  about  twice  as  high. 

NATIONALITY 

That  Los  Angeles  Negroes  take  a  dimmer  view  of  their  police 
department  than  do  other  ethnic  groups  is  clearly  indicated  by 
this  survey.  The  Mexicans  are  more  favorably  inclined,  but  still 
not  as  favorably  as  are  the  "White"  respondents.  There  are  a  few 
interesting  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  For  instance,  a  higher 
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percentage  of  Mexicans  than  other  nationalities  believe  that  Los 
Angeles  Policemen  are  usually  men  of  high  school  education  or 
higher,  and  that  they  are  highly  trained  in  modern  police  methods. 
Of  the  various  nationality  groups,  the  Mexicans  appear  most 
certain,  and  the  "White"  respondents  least  certain,  as  to  how  the 
policemen  should  be  rated. 

MARITAL  STATUS 

Material  status  does  not  appear  to  be  a  significant  factor  in 
influencing  attitudes  toward  the  police.  If  any  one  marital  classi- 
fication is  more  favorably  inclined  toward  the  police,  it  is  the 
married  group;  if  any  one  classification  is  less  favorably  inclined, 
it  is  the  divorcees.  The  most  significant  factor  appears  in  the  "Do 
Not  Know"  column.  For  every  trait,  the  widowed  respondents 
state  they  do  not  know  how  to  rate  Los  Angeles  Policemen  far 
more  frequently  than  do  other  respondents.  This,  however,  may 
be  due  to  a  differential  in  age. 

EDUCATION 

Although  variation  in  attitudes  toward  the  police  among  the 
groups  with  different  educational  levels  is  not  great,  there  is  a 
definite  trend  among  the  respondents  with  the  least  schooling  to 
look  most  favorably  upon  their  policemen;  and  for  those  with  the 
most  schooling  to  look  upon  them  with  the  least  approval.  The 
most  favorably  inclined  group  consists  of  the  respondents  who  have 
completed  the  eighth  grade  or  less.  The  more  favorable  attitudes 
of  the  lowest  educational  group  are  closely  approximated  by  the 
respondents  who  have  completed  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
grades,  and  frequently  by  the  high  school  graduates.  The  college 
graduates,  and  those  with  five  or  more  years  of  college  training, 
rate  policemen  in  the  top  bracket  far  less  frequently  than  do  re- 
spondents with  fewer  years  of  formal  education. 

LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE 

The  newest  and  the  oldest  residents  vie  with  one  another  to  rate 
Los  Angeles  Policemen  most  favorably.  The  respondents  who  have 
resided  in  the  city  10  years  and  over  rate  their  policemen  in  the 
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top  bracket  more  often  than  do  other  respondents  for  seven  traits; 
whereas,  the  respondents  who  have  lived  in  the  city  for  less  than 
one  year  place  the  Los  Angeles  Policemen  in  the  top  bracket  more 
often  than  do  other  respondents  for  12  traits.  It  is  possible  that  the 
slightly  more  favorable  attitudes  of  the  newest  respondents  may 
be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  unfavor- 
able newspaper  publicity  arising  from  an  alleged  case  of  "police 
corruption"  occurring  a  year  prior  to  this  survey. 

OCCUPATION 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  significant  factors  in  determining 
public  attitudes  toward  the  police,  as  revealed  by  this  survey,  is 
occupation.  Excluding  the  "Public  Servants"— who,  to  a  large 
extent,  are  policemen  and,  consequently,  very  favorably  inclined 
toward  the  police  department— the  occupational  group  most  fa- 
vorably inclined  is  that  of  Unskilled  Labor.  These  respondents 
expressed  more  confidence  in  the  Honesty,  Courtesy,  and  Training 
of  their  policemen  than  did  the  Public  Servants  themselves.  The 
attitudes  of  Skilled  Laborers  are  found  in  most  cases  to  be  slightly 
less  favorable  than  those  of  Public  Servants  and  Unskilled  Laborers, 
but  more  favorable  than  all  other  respondents.  The  transportation 
workers,  consisting  of  taxi  cab,  bus,  truck,  and  street  car  operators, 
etc.,  who  have  frequent  contact  with  the  police,  consistently  rate 
them  higher  than  do  other  Skilled  Laborers  and  other  respondents 
in  general. 

Rating  policemen  lowest  for  most  traits  are  Professionals,  Stu- 
dents, and  Housewives.  The  executives  consistently  rate  the  police 
much  higher  than  do  other  professional  groups.  The  entertainers 
consistently  rate  much  lower.  Attorneys  rated  lower  than  did  the 
other  professional  groups  for  Courtesy,  Training,  Basis  of  Selec- 
tion, Juvenile  Delinquency,  Minority  Groups,  and  Protection  of 
Innocent.  They  ran  a  close  second  in  rating  policemen  low  in 
Honesty.  Doctors  and  dentists  rated  lower  than  all  other  Profes- 
sionals for  Physical  Condition;  and  higher  than  all  others  for 
Protection  of  Innocent.  Although  school  teachers  rated  lower  than 
all  other  professional  groups  for  only  Departmental  Discipline, 
their  expressed  opinions  are  consistently  lower  than  the  average 
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FIGURE  41 A  AND  416.  CONVEYING  THE  FACTS 

Above,  high  school  students  and  policemen  participate  in  a  radio  forum  on  traffic 
problems.  Below,  television  cameras  bring  traffic  problems  and  the  police  into 
citizens'  homes.  (Newspapers,  talks,  and  other  media  are  also  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  favorable  contacts.) 
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for  all  Professionals,  and  materially  lower  than  the  average  for 
all  respondents. 

Housewives  rated  their  policemen  lower  than  did  all  other  re- 
spondents for  seven  of  the  22  traits.  Of  all  the  occupational  groups, 
the  Housewives  admit  most  often  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
rate  Los  Angeles  Policemen.  As  unfavorable  as  the  ratings  of 
Housewives  are,  they  are  not  nearly  as  unfavorable  as  the  ratings 
of  female  school  teachers,  who  rated  particularly  low  for  the  traits 
of  Honesty,  Courtesy,  and  Discipline. 

GUIDEPOSTS  TO  SATISFACTORY  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  following  facts  stand  out  clearly  as 
guideposts  to  more  satisfactory  relations  between  the  police  and 
the  public: 

1.  There  is  an  appalling  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  the 
public  concerning  the  caliber  of  their  police  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  operate. 

2.  Public   attitudes— both   good  and   bad— toward   the   police 
exist  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  contacts  between 
the  police  and  the  public. 

a.  Non-punitive  contacts  with  the  public  tend  to  create 
more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  police  than  do  puni- 
tive contacts. 

b.  Lacking  adequate  non-punitive  contacts  with  the  police, 
a  citizen  is  more  apt  to  be  influenced  by  a  single  adverse 
contact,  or  by  unfavorable  publicity  concerning  the  ac- 
tions of  an  individual  officer  in  a  specific  case. 

3.  The  strongest  supporters  of  the  police  are  the  skilled  and  un- 
skilled laborers— and  not  the  professional  and  other  higher- 
income  groups,  as  generally  believed. 

a.  Adequate  and  courteous  police  service  must  be  rendered 
to  all  citizens  regardless  of  economic  or  social  position 
in  the  community. 

b.  Public   information   efforts  and   non-punitive    contacts 
should  be  designed  to  reach  citizens  in  the  higher-income 
brackets. 
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FIGURE  42 A  AND  426.  CONTACTING  STUDENTS 

Above,  a  policeman  talks  to  a  high  school  class  regarding  traffic  problems. 
Below,  a  group  of  young  boys  on  a  conducted  tour  of  the  police  department. 
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4.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  people  with  the  least 
formal  education  to  look  most  favorably  upon  the  police; 
and  for  those  with  the  most  formal  education  to  look  upon 
the  police  with  the  least  favor. 

a.  A  searching  inquiry   must   be  made   to  determine   the 
quality  of  police  service  actually  being  performed. 

b.  Measures  should  be  adopted  to  truthfully  and  convinc- 
ingly convey  these  facts  to  the  better-educated  citizens. 

5.  Current  relations  between  the  police  and  minority  groups 
leave  much  to  be  desired. 

a.  Recruit  and  in-service  training  in  race  relations  should 
be  improved  and  intensified. 

b.  Actual  performance  of  police  in  dealing  with  members 
of  minority  groups  must  be  critically  scrutinized;  and 
improved,  if  improvement  is  indicated. 

c.  The  police  should  publicly  cooperate  whenever  possible 
in  movements  to  advance  understanding  and  harmony 
between  persons  of  all  races  and  creeds. 

6.  Women,  particularly,  are  lacking  in  information  regarding 
the  true  performance  of  their  police. 

a.  This  is  especially  true  of  school  teachers  and  housewives. 

b.  Efforts  must  be  made   to  reach  women  through  every 
means  available.  Parent  Teachers  Associations  and  school 
children  are  logical  avenues  of  information. 

7.  Students  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  police  with  less  than 
average  enthusiasm. 

a.  This  is  especially  true  at  the  college  level. 

b.  As    many    favorable    non-punitive   contacts   as    possible 
should  be  arranged  between  the  police  and  students  and 
their  instructors. 

8.  To  be  discouraged  in  police  by  adequate  selection,  training, 
and  supervision  are: 

a.  Attitudes  of  discourtesy,  prejudice,  superiority,  and  in- 
difference. 

b.  Actions  of  unjustified  arrests  or  citations,  rough  treat- 
ment, and  inconsistency  of  traffic  law  enforcement. 

9.  To  be  encouraged  in  police  by  adequate  selection,  training, 
and  supervision  are: 
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a.  Attitudes  of  courtesy,  cooperation,  sympathy,  helpfulness, 
and  tolerance. 

b.  Actions  of  honesty,  competency,  promptness,  and  assist- 
ance of  all  kinds. 

10.  The  things  the  public  most  need  convincing  of  are  that 
their  policemen: 

a.  Have  a  high  professional  interest  in  their  work. 

b.  Are  selected  for  personal  merit  and  ability. 

c.  Operate  under  excellent  discipline. 

d.  Apprehend  criminals   indiscriminately,   without  regard 
for  pressure  brought  by  influential  persons. 

e.  Operate  independently  from  newspaper  publicity. 

f.  Usually  apprehend  criminals  in  difficult  cases. 

g.  Respect  the  Constitutional  Rights  of  suspected  criminals, 
h.  Are  usually  fair  in  dealing  with  minority  groups. 

i.    Are  careful  not  to  arrest  innocent  persons, 
j.    Are  directed  by  competent  supervisors  and  top  admin- 
istrators. 
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Accidents,  22    (see  Traffic  accidents) 
Activities 

detective  operations,  53 

juvenile,  53 

miscellaneous  functions,  53 

traffic,  53 

uniformed  foot  patrol,  53 

uniformed  motor  patrol,  53 
Age  groups,  63,  100 

basis  of  selection,  63 

boys  and  girls,  77 

older  citizens,  63 

young  adults,  71 
Ambiguity  index,  36 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  43 
American  soldier  in  World  War  II,  28 
American  zone  in  Germany,  27 
Appearance,  41,  46,  50,  62,  63,  65,  74,  77, 

78,  81,  82,  86,  87,  90 
Attitude  survey,  95 
Attitudes,  58 

justified,  93 

of  American  soldier  in  World  War  II, 
28 

of  boys  and  girls,  71 

of  females,  74 

of  Germans,  26 

of  males,  74 

of  Mexicans,  75 

of  Negroes,  75 

of  older  citizens,  63 

of  police  officers,  99 

of  "Whites,"  75 

on  traffic  safety,  18 

weighted  total,  19 
Auditing,  36 
Authority,    revolt    against,    0 

B 

Background  formation,  30 
Basis  of  selection,  46,  50 

controlling  factor,  59,  77,   78,   88,  90, 

100,  103 

Biological   factors,   63,    (see   Age  groups 
and  sex) 


Biographical  data,  41    (see  Personal  data) 

Black  market,  26 

Boys   and  girls,  41,  50 

attitudes  of,  71,  77,  78,  82,  87,  90,  101 
Bus  driver,  87  (see  Transportation  work- 
ers) 


"Cafeteria"  question,  29 

Censorship,  28 

Census   tracts,  32    (see  Postal  zones) 

Citations,  51    (see  Traffic) 

Civil  rights,  28 

of  Germans,  25 
Civilian  defense  action,  supervising  of,  58 

(see  Miscellaneous  functions) 
Clerical  workers,  87 
Code  number  for  questionnaire,    J5 
Commercial  workers,  87 
Comon-law  crimes,  4 
Congress  of  industrial  organizations,  43 
Contacting  suspects  (see  Detective  opera- 
tions) 
Contacts,  98 

daily,  6 

favorable,  42 

need  for  favorable,  95 

non-criminal,  4 

non-punitive,  105 

unfavorable,  42 
Courtesy,  41,  46,  59,  61,  67,  77,  78,  82,  86, 

88,  90,  91,  103 

Crime  prevention,  41,  78,  100 
Criticisms,  unfair,  7 

Crowds,    handling   of,   58     (see   Miscela- 
neous  functions) 

D 

Data 

census,  32 

personal,  30 

sources,  29 

tabulation  of,  97 

Drunks,  handling  of,  53    (see  Uniformed 
foot  patrol) 
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Education,  46,  77,  78,  82,  go,  102 

college  graduates,  79 

eighth-grade  graduates  or  less,  79 

high  school  graduates,  79 
Enumerators,  42 

Equipment  and  facilities,  41,  46,  77,  78, 
82,  90,  100 


Female  school   teachers,  opinions  of,  87 

(see  School  teachers) 
Free-answer  response,  29,  41,  98,  99 

coding  of,  43 

favorable,  50 

total  of,  50 

unfavorable,  50 
Field  interrogations,  99 
Fines,  28 

on-the-spot,  28 


Graded  response,  29 


H 


Honesty,  41,  46,  65,  66,  78,  82,  86,  88,  91 

100,  103 
Housewives,  opinions  of,  87,  103,  105 


Influence  of  politics,  41,  46,  50,  77,  78,  90 
Influence  of  press,  41,  50,  77,  78,  87,  90 
Index  of  effectiveness,  36 

high,  36 

medium,  40 

low,  40 
Information 

correspondence,   58 

counter,  58 

telephone,  58 

Intangible  traits,  46,  50,  98 
Investigation  and  apprehension,  41,  78, 

82,  88,  100 

Investigations,  53   (see   Detective  opera- 
tions) 

J 

Juvenile  activities 

apprehension  of  juvenile  offenders,  57 


contacting  suspects,  57 
curbing  of  juvenile  delinquency,  57 
finding  lost  children,  57 
Juvenile  delinquency,  41,  77,  78,  88,  90, 

100,  103 
opinion  of  boys  and  girls,  71 


Laender  Constitution,  27 
Land  Constitution,  27 
Law 

administration  of,  5 

defiance  of,  5 
Law-breakers,  4 
Law-observers,  4 
Legislatures,  8 

Length  of  residence,  82,   102    (see  Socio- 
logical  factors) 
Los  Angeles 

composition    by    age,    nationality,    sex 
and  social  areas,  31 

composition    of   population,   31 

social  areas,  31 

social  rank,  31 

urbanization,  31 
Los  Angeles  policemen 

actions  of,  61 

attitudes  of,  59 

contacts  of,  41 

favorable  impressions  of,  46 

intangible  traits  of,  46 

opinions  of,  41 

over-all  evaluation  of,  50 

service  to  public,  41 

tangible  traits  of,  46 
Lost  children,  57   (see  Juvenile  activities) 

M 

Marital  status,  102 

attitudes  of  divorced,  married,  single, 

and   widowed   respondents,   78 
Method  of  stratification,  31    (see  Stratifi- 
cation) 
Mexicans,  101 

attitudes  of,  75 

percentage  in  Los  Angeles,  33 
Military,  28 

Minority  groups,  6,  50,  59,  78,  82,  88,  103 
Miscellaneous  functions,  57 
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custody  of  prisoners,  58 

Deputy   auxiliary  police   force,   57 

giving  information  by  correspondence 

or  over  counter,  58 
giving  testimony  in  court,  58 
handling  crowds,  58 
handling  vice  situations,  58 
public  relations,  57 
report  taking,  58 
telephone  conversations,  58 
Multiple-choice  questions,  29,  36,  46 

N 
Nationality,  101 

attitudes  of  Mexicans,  75 

attitudes  of  Negroes,  75 

attitudes  of  "Whites,"  75 
Nazi  era,  26 
Negroes 

attitudes  of,  75 

percentage  in  Los  Angeles,  33 


Occupation,  85  (see  Clerical  workers, 
Commercial  workers,  Female  school 
teachers,  Housewives,  Professionals, 
Public  servants,  Sales  people  or 
agents,  Skilled  laborers,  Students, 
Transportation  workers,  Unskilled 
laborers) 

Open-question  response,  29 

Over-all  evaluation,  41,  50,  63,  78,  86,  101 
(see  Police  department  as  a  whole) 


Patrolling    (see   Uniformed   foot   patrol, 

Uniformed  motor  patrol) 
Personal  data,  30, 
Physical  condition,  41,  46,  50,  63,  65,  74, 

77,  78,   81,  82,  86,   90,   103 
Police 

action,  5 

activities  and  sub-activities,  41,  43 

adverse  beliefs,  3 

authority,  27 

constructive  action,  7 

current  standards,  4 

decentralized  control,   27 

efficiency,  7 


governmental  agency,  6 
inefficiency,  8 
morale,  7 
political  life,  27 
post-war  German,  26 
professionalization,  4 
testimonies,  8    (see  Contacts) 
Police  department  as  a  whole,  58 
opinions  of 

boys  and  girls,  65,  71 
college  graduates,  79 
divorcees,  78 

female   school   teachers,  90 
females,  74 

grade   school    graduates    or   less.    79 
housewives,  90 
males,  74 
Mexicans,  75 
Negroes,  75 
older  citizens,  63 
professionals,  88 
public  servants,  85 
students,  90 

transportation   workers,   87 
"Whites,"  75 

widowed  respondents,  78 
Policemen 

attitudes  of,  99 
duties  of,  93 
off-duty,  27 

strongest  supporters,  105    (see  Los  An- 
geles policemen) 
Police  power,  27 
Police  public  relations,  58 
bad,  59 

good,  59  (see  Public  relations) 
Politics  (see  Influence  of  politics) 
Postal  zones,  32 

Press  release,  30   (see  Influence  of  press) 
Prisoners 

custody  of,  58  (see  Miscellaneous  func- 
tions) 

Professionals,  87,  88,    103,    (see  Occupa- 
tion) 
Professional  Interest,  41,  46,  50,  78,  82, 

86,90 

Protection  of  Innocent,  41,  78,  82,  86,  88, 
90,  103 
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Public 

cooperation,  7 

resistance,  7 
Public  attitudes 

determined  by   police,  6 

device  for  measuring,  9 

factual  data,  8 

improving,  6 

nature  of,  8 
Public  contacts,  3 
Public  relations,  3 

good, 6 

importance  of,  8 

improving,  95 

measurement  of,  8 

methodology  for  improving,  95 

poor,  6 

problems  of,  3 

satisfactory  relations,   105 
Public  servants,   85,    103 
Publicity,    unfavorable,    105 

Q 

Questionnaire   (see  Survey  form) 

code  number,  45 

face  sheet,  43 

face-to-face  contacts,  42 

tabulated    responses,    45 

tallying  responses,  43 
Questions,  validation  of,  36 
"Quota  System,"  30 

R 

Raters,  composed  of,  36 

Recovering  property,  53    (see   Detective 
operations) 

Report    taking,    58     (see    Miscellaneous 
functions) 

Research  Branch,  Information  and  Edu- 
cation Division,  U.S.  Army,  28 

Research  methods,  28,  29 

Respondents 

contacting  by  group  and  mail,  42 
tallying  of  replies  of,  43 

Responses,     (see    Free-answer    response, 
Graded  response) 


Sales  people  or  agents,  85,  87 


Sample 

distribution  of,  85 

selection  of,  95 

size,  30 

stratification  of,  95 
Scale,  auditing  of,  36 
School    teachers,    103,    105     (see    Female 

school  teachers) 
Search  warrant,  27 
Sex,  101 

attitude  of  males    (see  Biological  fac- 
tors) 

Skilled  laborers,  86,  103,  105 
Social  rank 

factors  combined  to  form,  31 

three  levels  of,  31 
Social  Science,  U.S.  Army,  28 
Sociological    factors,    75     (see   Education 
Length  of  residence,  Marital  status, 
Nationality) 

Stratification,  method  of,  31 
Stratified  sample,  33 
Streetcar    man,    87     (see   Transportation 

worker) 

Students,  87,  90,  103 
Summary  statements,  36 
Supervision,   41,  50 

controlling  factor  of,  59,  78,  82,  88,  101 
Survey  form,  40-42 
Survey  techniques,  29 

advantages  of,  30 


Tangible   traits,  46,  50,  98 

Taxi     driver,    87      (see    Transportation 

worker) 
Teamster,      87        (see      Transportation 

worker) 

Testimony   in   Court,   57    (see   Miscella- 
neous functions) 
Top   administration,   41,  50,  58,   77,  78, 

82,88 

Traffic,  51,  98 
citations,  25,  53 

directing  uniformed  motor  patrol,  53 
favorable  contacts,  59 
inconsistency  of  enforcement,  62 
regulation  enforcement,  22 
safety,  18 
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speed  traps,  62 
violators,  4 
Traffic  accidents,  22 
prevention  of,  25 
solution  of,  19 
Training,  62,  77,  78,  86,  88,  100,  103 

controlling  factor  of,  59 
Traits    (see   Intangible   traits,   Tangible 

traits) 

Transportation  workers,  87 
Treatment  of  suspects,  41,  46,  50,  62,  77, 

78,  82,  88,  101 

Truck      driver       (see      Transportation 
worker) 

U 

Uniformed  foot  patrol,  98 
field  interrogations,  53 
giving  information,  53 
handling  of  drunks,  53 


making  arrests,  53 

unfavorable  contacts,  59 
Uniformed  motor  patrol,  98 

answering  calls,  53 

field  interrogations,  53 

"shakedowns,"  53 
"Universe,"   30,   33    (see   Stratified   sam- 

pie) 

Unskilled  laborers,  86,   103,  105 
Urbanization 

measures  of,  31 

three  levels  of,  31 


Vice,  handling  of,  58    (see  Miscellaneous 
functions) 


W 


"Whites,"  101 
attitudes  of,  75 
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